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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Edinburgh Review. No. XCIII. 
WE are not prone to take offence at the petty 
attacks which rivalry may engender against the 
Literary Gazette, nor to resent more grave im- 
putations. Uninterrupted success is the best 
answer to envious malignity ; and a steady per- 
severance in exertions to maintain and im- 
prove the character of our Journal for intelli- 
gence, has generally been our only and con- 
temptuous notice of the falsehoods attempted 
to be palmed on the public against us. We 
have laughed at the monstrous egotistical puffs 
of starting imitators, and, quietly waited the 
inevitable extinction of these unparalleled con- 
stellations of literature. But when a publica- 
tion of the rank of the Edinburgh Review 
adopts this dirty system of disparaging others, 
in order that it may exalt, itself, its partisans, 
and parasites, it becomes us to expose the im- 
posture, to repel the insult, and to punish the 
offender. We address ourselves to Mr. Jef- 
frey ; and we charge him with gross illiberality 
onl untruth towards the Literary Gazette, and 
with notorious quackery and puffing towards 
his own associates. 

But before we trample down this mean and 
disreputable conduct, we will venture to ex- 
amine a little into thé claims of the Editor of 
the Edinburgh Review to pionounce so dog- 
matically upon his contemporaries. It is not 
because one publishes in a quarterly -book 
shape, and another in a weekly sheet, that the 
right of depreciating belongs to the former ; 
nor are either the merits or the influence of 
periodicals to be‘ measured by such a standard. 
Mr. Jeffrey is much mistaken, if he flatters him- 
self that the Edinburgh Review possesses the 
weight it once possessed with the public: on 
the contrary, it is felt throughout the commu- 
nity that its strength has departed from it, and 
that a volume made up of some -half-dozen 
articles of rhetorical flourishing, and heavy 
essays on by-gone authors and stale political 
speculations, has no pretensions whatever to be 
considered a li oracle, or an organ of cri- 
tical judgment. Let us look, for example, at 
the very No. in which we are so unfairly dealt 
with, and we shall see nothing in the judicature 
that has presumed to vilify us, which should 
render us uneasy under its partial sentence. 

The last No.. of ‘‘ the Edinburgh” contains 
no fewer than eleven reviews !—1. of Dryden’s 
Poetry, a very. new subject; 2. of several 
works on Dietetics, a medical essay; 3. of 
National Debt and Taxation, a political pam- 

het; 4. of volumes respecting New South 

ales; 5. of the Wakefields’ Trial, an im- 
portant affair truly! 6. of Pestalozzi’s Educa- 
tion, linked to Bacon’s Novum Organon, in 
order to introduce the -puff superlative of the 
tracts published by Mr. Jeffrey's friends of 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge ; 7. of the East India Stamp Act, another 
political pamphlet ; 8. of Cunningham’s Songs 
of Scotland, a poor, meagre notice; 9. of Emi- 
gration, politics encore; 10. of a Sermon, a 





work of course of high importance ; and 11. of 
the late Ministerial Changes, another political 
pamphlet. Thus the Aristarchus of the age 
has not (with the exception of an old poet) 
condescended to notice one: publication above a 
temporary character, and yet perks himself upon 
the pedestal of dictatorial dominion, on the 
authority of half-a-dozen miserable, party, and 
factious pamphlets, a medical lecture, a law 
case, a single sermon, and a voyage with con- 
victs! And this is the mirror of the learning 
and science and polite literature of Great Bri- 
tain!!! 

In candour, we will confess that we have not 
been able to force ourselves to read this Re- 
view ;—we question if any individual. in the 
kingdom has done so; but we have perused 
enough of it to warrant an opinion that it isa 
compound of trite, common-place trash, and 
elaborate, uninteresting heaviness ;—that its 
middle is worthy of its beginning and. ending, 
—the first paragraph and the last being. sheer 
nonsense, and desperate bad grammar to 
boot ! !* . 





* Here are these first and last passages. ‘‘ The public 
voice has assigned to Dryden the first place in the second 
rank of our poets—no mean station in a table of intel- 
lectual p lency so_rich in illustrious names. It is 
allowed, that, even of the few who,were his superiors in 

nius, none has exercised a more extensive or permanent 

uence ob the national habits of thought and expression. 
His life was commensurate with the period during which 
a great revolution in the public taste was effected; and in 
that revolution he played the part of Cromwell. ' By un- 
scrupulously taking lead in its wildest excesses, he 
btained the absolute guid of it. By trampling on 
laws, he acquired the ny Ba legislator. By sig- 
nalising himself as the most ing and ij 
rebels, he raised himself to the dignity of a r ised 
prince. He commenced his career by the most frantic 
outrages. He terminated it in the repose of established 
sovereignty,—the author of a new code, the root of a new 
ty.” 

Dryden, agreeably to this brilliant effusion, held ‘‘ a 
first place in the second rank ;” but, nevertheless, enjoyed 
*¢ established sovereignty” (i. e. see Johnson, supremacy, 
highest place, supreme power, highest degree of excellence) : 
and though h2 had *‘ superiors in genius,” ‘‘ none” of 
them has exercised a more extensive or permanent influ- 
ence; and how should any of them have done so, when 
this second-rank sovereign was absolutely ‘‘ the author of a 
new code, the root of a new dynasty ?”—of second ranks, 
we suppose. We need not point out the foolish para- 
doxes, which the mere sound of words seems to have gene- 
rated, about playing the part of a Cromwell? !, ut 

btaining the guid of the revolution by —y the 
lead in it (which, —- put among the paradoxes, is not 
one, but a very obvious method and conclusion),—about 
trampling on laws and rebelling, as steps to legislatorial 
power, and being «a prince” (a historical fact 
of which we were before ignorant). These things are only 
nonsense; but their utter and rank absurdity is sealed by 
their complete’ contradiction in the very next: sentence — 
where we learn, to our astonishment, that not Dryden, 
but circumstances, ca’ all these wonders which the 
admirable critic had just attributed to the poet: for, says 
he, ‘* Of Dryden, however, as. of almost every man 
who has been distinguished e' in the literary. or in the 
political world, it may be said, that the course which he 
pursued, and the effect which he produced, depended less 
on his personal qualities than on the circumstances in which 
he was placed. Those who have read history with discri- 
mination [like myself, to wit ?], know the fallacy of those 
Ppanegyrics and invectives, h represent individuals as 
Seertaas and intellectual revolutions, subvert- 
ing established systems, and imprinting a new character 


on their age.” 
So much for the opening of the Edinburgh Review, and 
for the substance -on. wi it has to support its tone of 


arrogance.-t The concluding paragraph of the Number 


t In this article on Dryden, the writer, who is reported to 
he a young gentleman of talents, speaks with unmeasured 
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* All the talents” in the political world 
seems to have been but the shadow of a brag- 
gadocia, when compared with .Mr.. Jeffrey’s 
assumption of all the talents in letters and 
criticism : ' 

As who should say, I am Sir Oracle, 

Let no dog bark, 
except the curs I keep to tend my heels, and 
be rewarded with sops of praise and puffery. 
These are clever dogs, perfect Tobys, for sa- 
gacity ; can read, yea,.and write; and, if need 
be, can fetch or carry, fawnor snap. It would 
be well for the credit of the Edinburgh Review 
that it left the venal work to such creatures : 
what would not so ill befit them, is contempt- 
ible, as well as obnoxious, in it. But, not to 
fatigne our readers, we come to the quack 
article on the Diffusion of Knowledge; one of 
the strongest examples of the puff direct that 
ever disgraced the most servile journal. 

“ We have repeatedly (says the Puffer) 
called the attention of our redders to the im- 
portant labours of an institution, hardly an 
year old, which has already shewn a vigour 
and skill in its operations that bid fair to place 
its foundation in the very highest rank among 
the events of our age”!!! — ‘* The first great 
work undertaken was the series of treatises, 
called the ‘ Library of Useful Knowledge.’ 
* Searcely nine months have elapsed,’ ‘says 
the Report, ‘since the first publication issued 
from the press; and at the close of the last 
year, a circulation of nearly 20,000 of each 
treatise has been established.’ — “* The series 
of history and biography is about to be com- 
menced ; and a pledge seems to be given, that 


these subjects shall be handled with perfect 


calmness and pe we | but with a constant 
adherence to the gen rinciples of the so- 
ciety; that is, to the doctrines of liberty and 
peace. Our views on this point have already 
been given; and surely so great, so useful a 
work, never yet has been, achieved by literary 
men.” — % But besides the continuance of the 
library now publishing, another is, we find, 
about to appear under the society’s auspices ; 
it is termed the Library of Entertaining Know- 
ledge, and is to comprise ‘ as much entertaining 
matter as can be given along with useful know- 
ledge, and as much knowledge as can be con- 
veyed in an amusing form.’ We own that our 
expectations are unbounded of the good to be 
done by this series of works.” — ** The next 
object of the society is one of the Jast import- 





is equally felicitous, where the editor protests agaimst the 
incognito of his writers being violated ty if public cu- 
riosity burnt to know whence emana' these gloriou: 


3 e. 
ing blunders seemed pose it on us as a duty to give 
it. Most certain it is, that those who take it upon. them, 
every quarter, to inform the public by whom each article 
in our new Number js written, ean by possibility know 
nothing of the matter.” 

Is this English, or French ill translated into bad Scoteh ? 
The wiseacres who can by possibility know nothing of 
the matter, may probably know something of it ! ! 


volubility of “« the absurdities into which the greatest writers 
have fallen,” till he arose to instruct the world on the 
pr poe “« general tules for composition,” and judging, 
of ot tt 
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ance; the defective course of reading adopted 
in this country, time outof mind, for children.”* 
—‘* We trust the society will take proper steps 
for multiplying these works in great variety, 
and also for setting the fashion, so to speak, of 
bringing them into constant use. A highly 
useful work, recently published by the com- 
mittee, is mentioned in the next part of the 
report —the British Almanac.” —“ The ez- 
traordinary effects likely to follow from the 
great improvement introduced by the society, 
of applying the division of labour to literary 
undertakings, in a systematic manner, and on 
an ample scale, fill the mind with the most 
pleasing ideas of the future progress of the 
an race.”* 

Ye matchless blacking -manufacturers, ye 
Hunts and ye Eadys, ye makers of Macassar 
oil and a fluids, ye inventors of razor 
strops and tooth-powders, hide your diminished 
heads, before this master-puffer of the age, 
though even yet we have not shewn you more 
than half his skill. It is not enough to boast 
thus of our own performances —to tell how 
many we sell in round numbers—to an- 
nounce the other marvels that are about to issue 
from our fertile loins—to speak of our works in 
such modest terms— and to prognosticate, that 
we, like so many Drydens, are to “ repose in 
established sovereignty,” the ‘ authors of new 
codes and roots of new dynasties,” changing 
the. whole of the literary, moral, and 
political world, now and for evermore. It is 
not enough to proclaim these facts of “ the last 
im ;”” to make it known that the school- 
pone! A. mater yg ~s ey the march 
of intellect, y su ted personages 
as wé are, and the spread of knowledge, and uni- 
versal__— humbug. We must and will do more 
than all this by the hocus of our entirely 
novel idea ‘‘ of applying the division of labour 
to literary un ings,”’— an invention (bor- 
rowed from pin, and turned to paragraph making) 
utterly unheard of in the history of mankind— 
in fine, we are also going to patranise a weekly 
journal! It is to be called the Verulam, and 
all that have preceded it are nothing but 
“The of some late literary journals 

e success of some 
only proves the demand for phe se Fag not, 
we fear, the capacity of their conductors ade- 
quately and worthily to supply it ; the scissors 
being in truth the mechanical power mainly 
brought into play by those humble, though very 
useful personages. But the Verulam professes 
a higher aim, and indeed a wider scope, being 
devoted to science as well as learning, with the 
. aid of finished engravings, and purporting to 
give some pages of common news, for the con- 
venience of country readers. If its execution 
be at all commensurate to the usefulness of its 
we no undertaking can be more meritorious. 

ndeed, its publication may form an era in the 
history of knowledge ; and, instead of sinking 
science to the level of newspaper discussion, 
May, among other valuable consequences, have 
the effect of raising the standard of this species 
of publication.” 

e Verulam has and “ may have 
the effect of raising the standard” in question ; 
but as yet its “‘ finished engravings” have only 
been miserable wooden blotches, the laughing- 
stock of artists, and the shame of its own ub. 
lishers. The very patrons of the undertaking, 
the committee-men of such ‘‘ unbounded ” pro- 
mise and ridiculous performance, have disown- 





* Thisisa ! and to what writer 
would punsle's conjuror! If is, however, of the last im: 
Charen?” "2 Something to do 


» and must, 
th school-books for 











ed their mountain-born mouse as an abortion 
and failure. Now, with regard to this attempt 
at decrying the Literary Gazette (for it is the 
only literary journal that could be alluded to in 
the foregoing quotation), we will tell Mr. Jef- 
frey, that, so far from scissors being its principal 
power, there are not fifty paragraphsin a twelve- 
month cut from any other publication what- 
ever, and never one without acknowledging its 
source. Wewill tell him, that the best writers 
of the better days of his own Review have, with 
hardly an exception, been considerable contri- 
butors to the Literary Gazetie, in common with 
almost every author of eminence in the country. 
We will tell him, that there is not a single No. of 
ours but costs more — and is ——< by 
a larger proportion of “ systematic division 
of labour,” than any No. of the Edinburgh 
Review. We will tell him, that our circulation 
and influence on public opinion is beyond com. 
parison greater than his own. And we will 
tell him, that our year’s volume presents a 
pregnant, original, and honest record of the 
literature, the sciences, the fine arts, the man- 
ners, and amusements of the passing time,— 
which his long dry essays on exhausted topics, 
and dissections of defunct literature, do not 


It may be curious and not uninteresting 
to readers, to state analytically the contents 
of the quarter’s Literary Gazette, which is 
finished in this No., to prove how strong and 
wide the combination of its contributors must be 
to furnish them, and how false and scandalous 
is the aspersion of the Edinburgh Review. The 
Reviews are of 10 quarto, 67 octavo, 58 duode- 
cimo, and 18 volumes of other descriptions ; in 
all, 153 new publications. Of every one of 
these the public is enabled to form a fair and 
just opinion. Is this “* scissor”? work, Mr. 
Jeffrey ? — Respecting important expeditions 
in distant regions, six particular and original 
papers have appeared, giving the latest intel- 
ligence from Captain Beechey in the North 
Pacific, from Ava, from Fernando Po, and 
from other parts of Africa. Are these scissor- 
work, Mr. Jeffrey ? such scissor-work would 
greatly enhance interest of the Edinburgh 
Review.— In science, there have been six 
astronomical pa applicable to the period ; 
and no fewer ‘he sixty-five descriptions of 
new inventions and discoveries, — including 
medicine, the able lectures at the Royal In- 
stitution, the proceedings of other scientific 
bodies in London, Paris, India, &c., and im. 
provements of every kind. These have been 
chiefly supplied by the most distinguished prac- 
tical inquirers and successful experimentalists 
of the age; and the remainder from the best 
foreign journals of every nation, ransacked 
for the purpose. Is this your scissor-work, 
“ in truth,” Mr. Jeffrey ?—In the Fine Arts, 
competent artists and connoisseurs have cri- 
ticised above a hundred and twenty pictures 
and other productions in public exhibitions ; 
and forty-eight distinct publications of engrav- 
ings, &c., including a history of one branch of 
the art, lithography, of very considerable re- 
search and talent. The architectural improve. 
ment, or rather disfigurement, of the metro. 
polis has been fully treated, by very intelligent 
professors. Is this scissor-work, Mr. Jeffrey ?— 
To the graceful department of Original Poetry, 
several of the most popular living writers 
have contributed beautiful compositions : and 
in the lighter branch of Sketches of Society, 
there have been nine papers of various charac- 
ter, derived from sources to which, if it could, 
the Edinburgh Review would joyfully resort. 
And is this scissor-work, honest Mr. Jeffrey ? 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


—Original Correspondence, by acute and obser- 
vant individuals, engaged for that purpose, has 
been given weekly from France, Portugal, Italy, 
and Germany. Are these indited by scissors, 
Mr. Jeffrey ? — Biographies of Lady Caro. 
line Lamb, Mr. Neele, and Sir J. Smith, have 
been inserted. Are these scissor-works, Mr. 
Jeffrey ?— The Drama has been ably and 
spiritedly criticised, to the extent of nearly 
half an ordinary octavo volume. Is this scissor. 
work, good Mr. Jeffrey ?— Notices of above 
twenty pieces of new music; a mass of literary 
intelligence of every class; many varieties, of 
a grave and gay cast; abundant extracts from 
the books reviewed, in order to justify the 
opinions pronounced upon them, and also to 
instruct and entertain readers with their most 
striking contents,—fill up the measure of this 
single quarter’s Literary Gazettes: and we 
will thank Mr. Jeffrey to contrast it with 
his No. XCIII., and pause before he again 
tries falsely to vilify such exertions with the 
injurious appellation of scissor-work. 

We wish we were at liberty to mention the 
names of our co-adjutors in this Periodical; 
their number and their eminent characters 
would surprise Mr. Jeffrey: suffice it, as an 
example, to mention, that, though not a subject 
of the greatest difficulty, the pens of no fewer 
than five authors of celebrity were employed 
in the matériel and writing of the single 
article which began our last No. This, we 
presume, looks something like the organised 
system of a division of labour, which Mr. 
Jeffréy claims as a grand discovery for his 
friends in the Diffusion line. How else, in. 
deed, could matter to the amount of several 
volumes (from the mode of printing in columns 
&c.) be thus produced every three months? 
But this is the scissor-work of our honourable 
and veracious Réviewer,* 

We trust it’ Will“hot be thought that we 
have trespassed on the patience of our friends, 
in the exposure of this disingenuous conduct, 
especially as the matter is as much of public as 
of private concern ; and we are sure it is not 
so dull as ““ The Edinburgh,” on its everlasting 
themes of taxation, emigration, education, ad- 
ministration, exhumation, and all that ends in 
(hum).ation. We have, indeed, little more to 
say, though there are yet two or three points in 
this Review, on which we should like briefly 
to touch. Let us premise, that we are quite 
as warm advocates as the Edinburgh Re- 
view, or the Committee that manages the 
tract publications of the London University, 
for the dissemination of instruction over 
the whole mass of the people. We are not 
of those who maintain the vile and foolish 
proposition, that ignorance is good for man: 
but we decidedly object to the tone of exag- 
geration, arrogance, and braggardism, in which 
the noisy apostles of Diffusion are so fond of 
indulging, and of which the language quoted 
from the Edinburgh Review is so ludicrous an 
example. What, after all, are these wholesale 
dealers in little books doing, or pretending to 
do, which Sir Richard Phillips did not try with 
his Village Libraries years ago? Their Useful 
Knowledge pamphlets already in circulation, and 
their Useless Knowledge pamphlets+ which are 


* A remarkable instance of the pdor opinion enter- 
tained of the Literary Gazette by the Re- 
view, occurred in that northern light, No. 83, we believe, 
where it stole the whole observations of a short review 
in the Literary Gazette, and. spun them out, in the seme 
form and order, into an article of between 30 and 40 pages 
I 
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announced ;* their almanacs, and their series of 
histories and biographies ; their pap-literature 
for infants, and their weekly scientific news. 
*¢ that very important announcement, 

entargh Hociow, p- 133, which has ended 
in much rubbish, adorned by a lot of daubs) ; — 
what are all these und ings, but a sort of 
incorporated attempt at monopoly ?—an attempt 
which is not unworthily propped by inordinate 
self-laudation, and the abuse of others. Their 
Almanac, mainly compiled from the Almanacs 
of the Stationers’ Company, was thus ushered 
into the world, not only with — pane- 
gyric upon itself, but with an attack upon the 
publications whence it derived its contents, 
and written, weare assured, by its own compiler. 
Their weekly Verulam was protruded under 
similar egotistical boastings; and the Edinburgh 
Review lent itself alike to the puff and depre- 
ciating system. Can any thing be more dis- 
honourable than this, or more deserve the 
contempt, scorn, and reprobation of the public ? 
And it seems to be too plainly, to use a com- 
mon phrase, of a piece with the rest of their 
transactions ; transactions so paltry and mean, 
that it will be well for the London University, 
if it ds character, to dissociate itself from 
the quackery of publishing such papers as this of 
the Edinburgh, aud propounding “ the emanci- 
pation of learning and genius from a degrading 
servitude to the children of trade, which (con- 
tinues the writer, one of the committee) is a noble 
design, and fraught with the most lasting good 
to mankind. The names of the committee afford 
abundant security, that towards this sacred 
object, all its profits, be they ever so ample, 
will be directed.” This may be the opinion of 
the Edinburgh Reviewer ; but a competition in 
the book-trade is, to our minds, about as im- 
proper and disreputable a course as the New 

niversity can enter upon. ,It had better be 
abandoned; for neither extravagant and impu- 
dent puffing of themselves,+ nor false represent- 
ations respecting others, can support it. Nor 
is it even by seducing y artists from their 
employers, as in the case of the Wood-Cutters, 
whom the Committee prevailed upon to leave 
the master who recommended them to that 
pie Been and set up for themselves 
under its auspices, that can support it. Nor 
is it the establishment of branch committees, 
reading clubs, and auxiliary committees (though 
“ there is no town, and not many villages, that 
ought to be without them,” Edinburgh Review, 
133,)—the old plan, as we have observed of 
Sir R. Phillips, — it is not tricks of this fashion 
that can support it. Nor is it the silly, hyper- 
bolical nonsense addressed to the lower orders 
that can support it, Instead of producing good, 
this last practice is, in an especial manner, cal- 
culated to do much evil. It goes to persuade 
the multitude, whose information cannot by 
possibility be other than shallow and imperfect, 
that they are the wise and the enlightened of 
their age. It goes to fill their minds with false 
and unfounded notions ; to flatter them into be- 





Surdly termed the « Library of Entertaining wreree al 
and mach thelr expectations of the goo to be jone 
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expedition to Lisbon is so wretchedly parodied. 
production of the British Almanac is a creditable proof of 
the v: and promptitude which preside over the Com- 
mittee’s measures. They assembled in an ex 
sitting,within a day after the state of the year’s 
had been made known to them. In an hour, the 
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coming followers of these their mis-leaders, b 
pretending that a few hours Spon oon pone) 4 
appropriated from mechanical employments, are 
sufficient to render them learned sages and great 
philosophers, equal to men who devote their 
too short lives to the cultivation of perhaps a 
single study or science, and are bound at the 
end to confess, with Plato, that all they have 
learnt only teaches them they know nothing. 
This is a corrupt and dangerous proceeding ; 
and it is made despicable by the base and paltry 
artifices which it has been the object of this 
Notice to expose. 





Gomez Arias; or the Moors of the Alpujarras: 
a Spanish Historical Romance. By Don 
Telesforo de Trueba y Cosio. 3 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1828. Hurst, Chance, and Co. 

Tuts work is at once a literary novelty and a 

literary curiosity ;—a novelty, as being the 

first specimen we have of a Spanish historical 
romance,—and a curiosity, as being extremely 
well written in English bya native of Spain. 

The author, in his preface, remarks on the 

circumstance, that while the chronicles of other 

countries have been ransacked for the materials 
of this popular species of composition, those of 

Spain, so fruitful in incident and character, 

have been entirely neglected. To supply the 

deficiency he has assumed the pen, and his 
first essay is now before us. 

The scene is laid in Grenada and the adja- 
cent mountains ; and the action relates to the 
last struggles by the Moors, after their con- 
quest, and the taking of their capital by Isabella. 
The portrait of that queen is justly drawn ; but 
the principal persons who figure in the story 
are Gomez Arias, one of the bravest of captains, 
though one of the most dangerous, cold-blooded, 
and ruthless of seducers ; Theodora de Monte- 
blanco, a beautiful type,of woman’s love and 
constancy; Don Alonso de Aguilar, the va- 
liant Spanish commander against the Moslems ; 
Leonor, his high-spirited daughter; El Feri 
and Caneri, the two Moorish leaders; and 
Bermudo, a renegade, pursuing only a single 
object in-life—to wreak a bloody revenge upon 
Gomez Arias; to whom we may add the rather 
comic sketches of Roque, a Spanish valet—and 
Martha, a Spanish duenna. 

What with tournaments, processions, battles, 
and skirmishes, love adventures, captivities, 
perils, imprisonments, accidents, and deaths,— 
the three volumes present a fair variety of 
events, paint the passions with considerable 
skill, and exhibit the scenery and circum- 
stances of the age with national tact and 
ability. One of the chief objections to the 
romance, however, will be found in the hero 
(if such a Don Juan may be so called), who 
is so heartless a ruffian, that no reader can feel 
an interest in his fate; though it must be 
owned, that Don Telesforo has succeeded in 
working up the catastrophe in a very striking 
manner. But the villain is disgustingly cal- 
culating, as well as sanguinary ; and his be- 
traying the fond, confiding, and affectionate 
Theodora a second time into the power of the 
Moors, is so revolting to humanity, that we 
cannot help wishing to hear no more of him, 


, | except that he was specially hanged to the next 


tree, for the crows to dissect. Bermudo, his 
sworn enemy, and another Zanga, is drawn 


he | With energy ; perhaps with too much individual 


effect, from commanding stature, thundering 
voice, withering looks, and the other qualifica- 
tions usual in this style of person in this style 
of writing, which enables them to command, 
where no man durst murmure-and to threaten 
and do, where no man durst wag a finger, Ag 
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we have described the last-mentioned males 
as the Juan and Z of the history, we may 
convey a tolerably correct notion of the heroine 
to our readers, by mentioning her as the Gri- 
selda of the piece. 

Adhering to our general plan of not antici- 
pating the dénouwement of a work of this class, 
we shall content ourselves (and we trust shew 
no want of hospitality to a clever foreign 
author), by quoting a passage of some dry 
humour, and a contrast of greater gravity. 

“** What is to be the wonder now ?’ asked 
Gomez Arias, as he observed his valet and 
confidant, Roque, approaching, with an un- 
usual expression of gravity upon his counte. 
nance, such, indeed, as was seldom discernible 
in the features of the merry buffoon. ‘* What 
is it you want ?” ‘I wish to leave your service, 
sefior.” ‘ Leave my service! Surely, Roque, 
you are not tired of so ind t a master ?” 
* Yes, sir,’ answered Roque, ‘ I am; and what 
is more, I have been so these three years—may 
I speak out ?” Ay said Don Lope, ‘ you 
never till now asked leave to be impertinent— 
but let me hear your complaints.’ ‘ In the 
first place, you are not rich—a grievous fault.” 
* How can I help that 2’ demanded Gomez 
Arias. ‘Sefior, you could have helped it once; 
but that is passed. Then you play—’ ‘ Here's 
the devil preaching morality!’ exclaimed his 
master, with a laugh. ‘Oh! most conscien- 
tious Roque, what are thine objections to this 
amusement ?? ‘ To the amusement in itself, 
none; I am only discontented with the conse- 
quences. If you gain, you very composedly 
enjoy the whole fruits of your success: if, on 
the contrary, you lose, I get more than a rea- 
sonable share of your ill humours, with which 
you most liberally ind me. Now, Don 
Lope, I should like fair play, if play you will ; 
to feel“a little more the effect of the first, and 
not quite so much of the second.’ ‘ Thou art a 
pleasant sort of a fool, Roque,’ said Gomez 
Arias, as he leisurely twirled round his curling 
jet-black mustachios, and with much compla. 
cency eyed his fine figure in a mirror. ‘Thank 
you, sir,’ replied the valet, with a low bow; 
‘but be pleased to consider, that the good 
opinion you entertain of my talents is unfor. 
tunately no adequate compensation for the pri- 
vations and numberless perils which I undergo 
in your service. To continue, then, the list 
of’ ‘ My faults!’ interrupted his master, 
‘I only say of my complaints,’ returned the 
valet: ‘ next to your being a gamester, what 
I most deprecate is, your military profession, 
and the fame which you have acquired by your 
bravery.’ ‘Good heavens!’ cried Gomez Arias, 
‘why thou art precisely complaining of the 
qualities that most become a gentleman,’ ‘ But 
I am no gentleman,’ pertinently observed 
Roque; ‘ and I cannot imagine why I should 
be exposed to the dangers attendant on heroes, 
without likewise reaping their rewards,’ ‘I 
glory in being a soldier !’ exclaimed Don Lope, 
a sudden burst of martial enthusiasm glowing 
on his manly countenance. ‘ Yes, I have laid 
low many of the enemies of my country; and 
before I die I hope often to | my sword 
against those accursed and rebellious Moors of 
the Alpujarras.’ ‘ All that is very fine, cer- 
tainly,’ said Roque; ‘ but do you know, sefior, 
that I do not consider the country so much 
indebted to you as no doubt you most compla- 
cently imagine.’ ‘* What!’ cried the cavalier, 
with looks of displeasure, ‘ Pray be tempe- 
rate, Don Lope; I do not mean to offend. ou 
have unquestionably done great services to 





Spain, by ridding her of many an unbelieving 
M 00F 3 out reflect, sir, that your sword hag 
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not been less fatal to Christian blood. In 
battle. you hew down infidels to your soul’s 
content; and in the intervals of peace, to keep 
you in practice, I suppose, you take no less 
care to send the bravest of her majesty’s war- 
riors to the grave. Now put this in the balance, 
arid let us consider whether the country does 
not suffer more by your duels in peace, than 
she actually gains by your courage in war. 
But now comes the most terrible of all your 
illoes—of all my complaints, IT mean.’ 

* And which is that, pray?’ ‘ The invincible 
propensity you have for intrigue, and the no 
less unfortunate attendant upon it—incon- 
stancy.’ ‘ Inconstancy !’ exclaimed Gomez 
Arias. ‘ How should it be otherwise? In- 
constancy is the very soul of love.’ ‘I will 
not attempt to argue that point with so great 
an adept ; my remonstrances are merely limited 
to the results, and I can truly aver that my 
life in time of peace is, if possible, more miser- 
able than in war ; for what with carrying love- 
letters, bribing servants, attending serenades, 
watching the movements of venerable fathers, 
morose duennas, and fierce-looking brothers, i 
cannot enjoy a moment’s rest.” ‘ Why, ‘tis 
true, said Don Lope, ‘ my life is solely devoted 
to love and war.’ ‘I rather think it a con- 
tinual war,’ retorted the valet. ‘ It may be 
much to your taste, sir; but I, that am neither 
of so amorous a temperament, nor of so warlike 
a disposition, cannot enjoy the amusement so 
well. Instead of passing the nights quietly in 
bed, as good Christians should do, we employ 
them in parading the silent streets, putting in 
requisition all the established signals of love, 
and singing amorous songs to the tender ca- 
dences of the love-inspiring guitar. Even this 
I might endure with Christian resignation, 
were it not for the disagreeable results which 
generally terminate our laudable occupations. 
It often happens, that. whilst you-are dying 
with love, and I with fedr and apprehension, 
‘we meet with persons who unfortunately are 
not such decided amateurs of music. Some 
surly, ill-disposed brother, or unsuccessful lover 
of the beauty, is invariably sure to come and 
disturb our harmony ; then discord begins— 
swords are drawn—women scream—alguazils 
pounce upon us, and thus the sport goes on, 
till one of the galanes is dead or wounded, or 
till the alguazils are so strong as to render a 
prudent retreat advisable. Then by some ill 
fortune I am sure to be collared by the brother 
or the alguazils in question; and without fur- 
ther ceremony, by way of remunerating merit 
and encouraging a servant for faithfully serv. 
ing his master, I am entertained with sundry 
hearty cudgellings, liberally bestowed on my 
miserable hide. When they have not left a 
single sound bone in my skin, they kindly 
permit me to go, telling me, for consolation, 
to thank my stars, and that another time I 
shall not escape so easily. With this pleasing 
assurance, I creep home as well as I can, and 
then my humane and grateful master, by way 
of Tans with the misfortunes I suffer 
on his account, fiercely demands—‘ Roque ! 
where have you been lelsering, sir?’ Calls 
me a most negligent rascal, and other names 
equally gratifying, and upon the recital of my 
tragical adventure, very coolly, and as he 
thinks very jestly, observes—‘ It serves you 
right—’tis fault—why did you not 
watch better?’ ‘ Roque,’ said Gomez Arias, 
* you have told me the same story over and 
over again, and I do not see the necessity of 
= repeating it now.’ ‘ I beg your pardon, 
n Lope Gomez Arias,’ responded the valet, 


with most ludicrous solemnity; ‘but I am 





firmly resolved to quit your service in good 
earnest : for I perceive you are bent on getting 
into new difficulties, and I feel no inclination 
to go in search of fresh adventures.” * * 
* Thus far had Roque proceeded in his 
eloquent and moral remonstrance, when Gomez 
Arias turned round, took up a cane that lay 
near. him, and walking very deliberately to 
his valet with the most perfect composure — 
‘ Now, Roque,’ he said, ‘ you must allow I 
have listened very attentively to your prosing. 
I have had quite enough of your nonsense for 
this morning, so I beg you to close your argu- 
ments, unless you y wish that I should 
honour them with a most unanswerable reply.’ 
Here, to illustrate his meaning, he very ex- 
pressively shook the cane, and Roque as pru- 
dently retreated ; for he knew his master 
strictly adhered to his word on occasions of 
this nature. ‘ With respect to your quitting 
my service,’ continued Don Lope, ‘ I have no 
sort of objection, provided that when you part 
with me, you are likewise disposed to part with 
your ears, for I have taken such a fancy to 
you, my dear Roque, that I cannot possibly 
allow you to quit me, without leaving me be- 
hind a token of remembrance. And now,’ he 
added in a more serious tone, ‘ withdraw im- 
mediately, and mind your business.’ Roque 
made a humble bow and retired. Gomez 
Arias in this instance, as well as in many 
others, took advantage of that uncontrollable 
authority which strong minds generally assume 
over their inferiors. The valet had indeed 
resolved several times to leave his master, for 
it happened that this same Roque had no 
particular relish for canings and other favours 
of the kind which were liberally administered 
to him, as a remuneration for his master’s 
achievements. Moreover, he had the nicest 
sense of justice, and he could not but feel the 
shocking impropriety,:o£. accepting a reward 
that was unquestionably due to his superiors. 
Indeed, it is but fair to add, he never ac- 
quiesced in the obligation, until it was actually 
forced upon him. Roque was moreover blessed 
with a conscience—that sort of prudential 
conscience which must be considered as a most 
valuable acquisition. He certainly was not so 
unreasonable as to expect a spirited nobleman 
to lead the life of a sequestered monk, nor 
could he object to his master’s intrigues ; but 
he nevertheless found it extremely objectionable 
that these should not be kept within the 
bounds of common prudence. Now, could 
Gomez Arias have limited his gallantries to the 
seduction of farmers’ daughters, or debauching 
tradesmen’s wives, Roque would most implicitly 
have approved of the practice, inasmuch as in 
this case, his master would only be asserting a 
sort of hereditary right attached to those of his 
class. But to be deceiving two ladies of dis- 
tinction was really too much for the delicate 
feelings of the conscientious menial. Again, 
Roque could not urge any thing against the 
courage of his master ; he only objected to the 
effects of its superabundance ; for this super- 
abundance, together with Don Lope’s unusually 
amorous disposition, were constantly in oppo- 
sition with the nicety of Roque’s conscience, 
by reason of the ies they gave rise to, 
in the fulfilment ofthe natural law of self. 
preservation. It is an averred fact, that Roque 
never wilfully put himself in the way of in- 
fringing so rational a precept, and most fortu- 
nately he was endowed with a quality highly 
favourable to the observance thereof ;—a quality 
which other individuals, not blessed with the 
same scruples, would denominate cowardice. 
This is not all; the valet was far from being 
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of a romantic. turn of .mind;, he. evinced 
no taste whatever for moonlit scenery and 
nocturnal adventure; and he was 
enough to prefer the gross advantages of a 
sound slumber to all the sentimental beau. 
ties of the silvered moon and its appendages, 
These considerations dwelt strongly on the 
mind of Roque, and he had accordingly several 
times resolved to quit his master; but such 
was the dominion which Gomez Arias held 
over him, that the valet’s resolutions fell to 
the ground whenever he attempted to put 
them in practice.’’ 

The march of the Spanish troops from Gre. 
nada, under De Aguilar, against the insur. 
gents, supplies our more serious example. 

“ Previously, however, to their departure 
from the city, they piously bent their steps to. 
wards the cathedral, where divine service was 
performed with great pomp, to propitiate Heaven 
in favour of its servants. The archbishop de- 
livered an eloquent oration, inculcating on the 
Christians their duty, and the glory of their 
enterprise ; pointing out fame and honour to 
the survivors —an eternal crown to those who 
should fall in defence of their country and re. 
ligion. The banners of the army were then 
blessed, and the various divisions directed their 
march towards the gates of Elvira, by which 
they were to leave the city. It was a clear 
and beautiful morning; no louring cloud 
defaced the serene brilliancy of the sky, and 
the sunbeams sporting on the polished helmets 
and glittering trappings of the army, were 
reflected in a thousand curious rays. The 
trumpets, clarions, and other martial instru. 
ments, poured their brazen voices in wild and 
animating strains; while the shouts of the mul. 
titude, assembled to behold the departure of 
the Christian soldiers, floated promiscuously 
along the air.. The walls R “ city were 
thronged. .. Spectators, ators,..whilst others, more 
active or TE Re eocal, Yollowed the army 
down the Vega. It was a scene at once splen- 
did and interesting, to behold the army march- 
ing gallantly to ‘te field, followed by a mul. 
titude, all unanimous in imploring the bene- 
dictions of Heaven on their brave countrymen. 
Amongst the dense crowd that gazed upon 
that martial array, what passions were called 
forth — how many latent affections kindled — 
and what sentiments of glory displayed! The 
magnificent pomp, and the spiritestirring dig- 
nity of war, at the same time that it elevates 
the soul to deeds of heroism, fails not to 
awaken in the breast a corresponding senti- 
ment of awe. — Alas! while the warrior, in 
all the enthusiasm of courage and self-devotion, 
marches with eager strides to the paths of 
victory, perhaps of death—how many tender 
hearts swell high and beat fearfully for the 
dangers which they themselves cannot per- 
ceive! Amongst that overpowering multitude 
might be discerned the venerable father, a 
lingering spark of noble fire still lurking in 
his dim eyes, and his withering frame re- 
ceiving new energies as he gazed on the mili- 
tary display. A sigh of regret escapes him, 
for the peri and glorious scenes in which 
his age forbids him to bear a part. His 
out-stretched palms are clasped in fervent 
orisons to Heaven, not for the safety of his 
child, but that his conduct in the field may 
be worthy of a man anda Spaniard. There 
was also the affectionate spouse contemplating 
the marching array in silent sorrow ; her eyes, 
swimming in tears, are intensely fixed on that 
numerous mass of warlike spirits, where one, 
to her dearer than all the world, was speeding 
fram her side, On one arm, some innocent, 
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a 
perhaps, — sweet slumber, whilst another 
urchin, wi 


years enough to gaze with delight 
upon the glorious scene, evinces his pleasure 
at the animating prospect, and with infantine 
exultation looks upwards to his mother, wqn- 
dering to see her bathed in sorrow — for to his 
unconscious heart no cause is there for grief ; 
and yet his tears flow because his mother 
weeps. Farther, perhaps, more lonely, on 
some high turret, on some distant eminence, 
striving to hide her sorrows from the eye of 
the world, is seen the trembling virgin, whose 
heart has received the first impression of 
ve, and whose charmed ear has listened with 
fondness to the soft tale of promised bliss. 
Now, with restless and agitated glance, she 
surveys the numerous host, in the vain hope 
of distinguishing the dear object of all her 
tenderest affections, torn from her arms, to ex- 
change her smile for scenes of bloodshed and 
desolation. Alas! how numerous and various 
are the fears that agitate her gentle breast! 
She may never more see him: he may sleep 
his last sleep on the field of horror ; or he may 
return triumphant, but false to his vows, with 
a proud heart, to scorn the love of her who 
mourned for his absence. But women, like- 
wise, there might be seen more high-minded 
and-more heroic in their thoughts and feelings ; 
some who, like Leonor de Aguilar, offered 
their tears at the shrine of ae Say patriot- 
ism, and who, while they trembled for the life 
of the object of their affections, were still more 
anxious for his honour ; some, whose passion 
received a spark of heavenly fire that elevated 
them above their kind, and who gloried in 
the sight as they beheld their lovers marching 
onward to fame and victory. Such scenes, 
such sensations, with others. which as power- 
fully affect the heart, but which the pen would 
vainly attempt to portray, af®° generally at- 
tendant on a departing army. Fear, perhaps, 
holds its dominion in the breasts of the many 
and interesting beings who are left behind ; 
but hope steals gently forward, and gilds with 
its bright illusion the most fearful anticipa- 
tions. Meantime the soldier marches on gaily 
and reckless, and with a light heart he takes 
his farewell of those whom he is, perhaps, 
doomed never more to behold; and the tears 
that accompany his departure, tears of sym- 
pathy and affection, will soon, alas! be 
changed for the bitter drops of grief and 
despair.” 

Upon the whole, we trust that this Romance 
will meet with the success it deserves—as it 
certainly, from its intrinsic merits, takes a 
very prominent rank among the class of works 
to which it belongs, and is further recom- 
mended by the several adventitious circum- 
stances to which we have already alluded. 





The Atlantic Souvenir ; a Christmas and New 
Year's Offering. Pp. 384. Philadelphia, 
1828. Carey and Co. London, J. Miller. 

Tuis is a very pretty little volume, and does 
credit to the taste and gallantry across the At- 
lantic ;—to their gallantry, for pages like these 
are inevitably associated with homage to the 
ge ass v ee creation; to their taste, 
ior much is.displayed in the pretty poet: 

and eetty tales of Py ‘ Addearie Cams 4 

na literary point of view, the prose takes 

by far the highest rank: the Bana of the 

Rifle is one of great interest, and that of the 

Young West Indian would deserve a place in 

any Annual, The Poet’s Tale displays talent 

of another kind ; but perhaps a scene from the 

Vacation will be.as amusing and characteristic 

specimen as our limits permit. The young 
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student who narrates his adventure is spending 
his time and money at Saratoga, an American 
watering-place. 

** It was'a splendid ball. The decorations 
were in taste, and the music I need not speak 
of, for who has not heard of Johnson? In 
speaking of beauty I must be more exclusive. 

ot that I was fastidious; for I was a raw 
colleger, and ges | bewildered. I could 
sweep them all up with. a superlative. Still, 
in my own astronomy, I have some dim re- 
membrance of a distinction. I remember, for 
instance, a northern star, which I followed till 
she set. She was as tall as the Venus of the 
Capitol ; but her proportions were exquisite, 
and she wore them with the grace of a Hebe. 
Her features were irregular, and might not be 
beautiful in marble ; but the expression !—did 
you ever dream an angel came down to you, 
and told you about paradise and the peris—and 
do you remember the angel’s face? There was 
another from the same quarter, with flowing 
hair—as airy a spirituelle as I ever saw ; and 
another, and another—and I have no doubt 
they are the cause of the borealis. But this is 
nothing to the purpose. I danced with a lady 
from — no matter —I cannot be particular — 
but she had large dark eyes, and the longest 
eyelashes that ever drooped. Her forehead was 
low, and the black hair was parted on it as they 
paint the Madonna—with an expression. If 
any body wishes to flirt with me, let her have 
black hair, and a sweet forehead to. part it on. 
She did*not dance well; and if she had, it 
would have been out of character. I never 
saw a woman with rich dark eyes that did. It 
would be like a Magdalen painted at blind 
man’s buff. It is a pity there is not a musical 
star. I.am sure I was born under one. She 
(I did not hear her nameswhen I was intro- 
dueed, but shé looked as if it was Isabella), she 
had a tone I shall not attempt to describe. It 
was low and reedy, like the death of a fine 
sweep on an /Eolian. I have heard doves who 
came near it, and, if I understood music, I 
could tell you of a note in a second flute which 
makes me think of it ; but it was irresistible. 
I never could withstand a sweet tone from my 
childhood ; and if I had lived in the days of 
Orpheus, I am persuaded I should have walked 
into the wall. She said a few common-places ; 
and I answered, like an amateur at a concert, 
with a nod or a monosyllable. It was a perfect 
spell. I am better at conversation than any 
thing else ; but I had lost my talisman. You 
would have taken my speeches for the list of 
impersonal verbs in the grammar. She was 
engaged for the next cotillon, and a mere 
cipher of a fop led her off in the middle of a 
sentence. I would have given the puppy my 
degree for a delay of two minutes. I met her 
afterwards at the spring—sat opposite to her 
at table—met her accidentally in walks, and 
was very much surprised to be riding in the 
same direction on horseback. She was always 
polite, and received my apocryphal explanations 
with a smile that went through me like a coup 
de soleil, only more moderately. Her bewil- 
dering voice, too !—it gave the airy nothings 
of courtesy the power of a, Maelstrom —my 
heart was completely swallowed up. I staid 
day after day, till I had far outstaid my per- 
mission. My funds were low, and Peyton’s 
quite gone. He had been urging our departure 
for a week or two, and was entirely out of 
patience. Still I could not make up my mind 
to go. One morning, however, she came down 
in a riding-habit. I supposed she was going 
upon an early ride,’ and gave orders for a horse 
immediately. A moment before, I had the 
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appetite of a New Zealander; but I hurried 
away to change my dress, and stood on the 
promenade equi from stock to spur, as she 
came out from breakfast. ‘ Good morning ! 
What ! do you ride so early ?? ‘ Yes—so early 
—and a long ride too.” * And who goes with 
you?’ ‘I suppose the next question will be 
* which way are you going?’ so I’ll save your 
catechism, and tell you at once. I go ina car- 
riage ; my companions are my father, mother, 
and servants; and my destination, Niagara.’ 
* Is it possible ?—You leave us, then ?? ‘ Just 
so: and now I'll excuse that rueful expression 
which is extremely proper and sentimental, 
and ask the favour of your arm, for I must 
make an early call at the Pavilion.’ I offered 
my arm mechanically, but was as speechless as 
a college expellée. * What! not a word !—no 
‘regrets !’°—no ‘ painful disappointments !’—no. 
thing about the ‘shorn beam,’ and the ‘ setting 
star!’’ ‘ Miss Graham’—— and I felt as if 
I looked expostulatory, but could get ho far- 
ther. ‘* Well!—Miss Graham is a good be- 
ginning—go on!’ ‘ Seriously, Miss Graham’ 
I thought I should choke. ‘ Seriously, 
Mr. Halsey, you don’t appear to have any 
thing to say. Am I to consider this a mere 
hiatus, or is your dying speech concluded ?” 
‘Spare me, spare me! Dll go on directly!’ 
‘ No, I shall not spare you; for ‘ directly’ we 
shall come to the Pavilion, and ‘ directly’ I 
shall be very busy with my friends, and so 
you'll hang without a confession. Come—the 
speech !’ * Miss Graham—I—I—I—’ ‘A re. 
spectable pronoun !—Goon !? ‘I’ ‘ What?’ 
* Love you!’ ‘Hem! quite to the point!’ I 
had passed the Rubicon, and grew desperate. 
‘ It is to the point, madam !—I have loved you 
from the first moment’ * Stop, stop !—be 
original, or‘Iwon’t listen. I can read all that 
in Sir Charles Grandison.’ ‘ Miss. Graham, 
will you speak seriously ?’ ‘ Yes, sir—‘ seri« 
ously’ we are slight acquaintances—and ‘ se. 
riously’ I know nothing about you—and ‘ se. 
riously’ you are not out of your teens—and 
‘ seriously’ we are at the Pavilion—will you 
walk in?’ We met the. ladies at the door. 
Miss Graham announced her departure, and 
after the suitable expressions of surprise and 
disappointment, they sent for their hats, and 
insisted on returning with us. It was. to mea 
small purgatory. The ladies rallied me on my 
abstraction, and Miss Graham rattled away 
unmercifully. She ‘had been here too long’ 
—‘ the springs were excessively stupid’—the 
beaux were all bores, begging Mr. Halsey’s 
pardon’—and she was ‘ delighted to go.’ I 
tried every maneeuvre to speak a word to her 
—but she was ‘ in too much of a-hurry to step 
aside for a view’—and she ‘ didn’t care for the 
dust’—and she ‘ always preferred a lady’s arm 
to a gentleman’s.’ She left us at the door, to 
goto her room. On her return, the carriage 
was waiting. ‘Come, Caroline,’ shouted a 
bass and a cracked treble. ‘ Coming, sir— 
coming, madam,’—and she shook hands with. 
the gay circle. I offered my arm, and under 
cover of a bagatelle, made a desperate offer— 
* Will you give me one word, Miss Graham ?” 
‘ Yes, sir—two—good bye’—and she jumped 
into the carriage. I think if I ever hang, I 
shall feel as I did when that carriage drove off.”” 
The poetry is but mediocre; it wants origi- 
nality, and, worse still, wants character; there 
is nothing American in it; it might as well 
have been written on one side of the Atlantic as 
on the other. The following, by James G. Per- 
cival, theugh one of the most graceful pieces 





in the book, is scarcely equal to what we should 
expect from him. 
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dearer 9 
ited . 
= plied wing, 
he has won thee? 


Is it bliss to think thy charms 
Are lauded 
‘That all would rush into thy arms, 
And leave thee never ? 
oe pret cee 
And in his 
So deep 


Is it bliss to hear thy praise 
By all repeated ; 
a 


thought, 
love has sought 
wrought 


one 
soul, that love is 
it cannot sever ? 


Within a far secluded bower, 
Whither some mind of gentle power 
Has long retreated. 


Is it not bliss to hear thy name 
From lips so ? 


The strong impression left on our mifids by 
some of the exquisite plates in the recent publi- 
cations in this country of a similar nature, 
renders it difficult for us to judge candidly and 
fairly of the embellishments, fourteen in num- 
ber, of the Atlantic Souvenir. ‘* Respectable”’ 
is a cold word; and yet the highest praise 
which we can afford to the best of them is that 
they are respectable. We speak of the engrav- 
ings; for (not to mention our countrymen, Sir 
Thomas Lawrence and Boaden) the names of 
Leslie, and Newton, and Alston, by whom 
several of the subjects of those engravings were 
painted, can never-be- associated with ideas of 
mediocrity. Two of the most interesting prints 
in the volume aré engraved by Durand, from 
Newton’s ‘* Dull Lecture,” and Leslie’s “‘ Ann 
Page, Slender, and Shallow ;” both of which 
pictures were so deservedly admired in the 
exhibition at Somerset House, and both of 
which pictures are now in the possession of a 
gentleman of the name of Hone, in New York. 
G. B. Ellis appears to be an artist of talent and 
versatility. Several of his engravings, from 
drawi by Doughty, especi the “ Dela- 
ware Water-Gap” and the ‘ Catskill Falls,” 
are very creditable to him. His principal de- 
fect is the similarity of his execution through- 
out the whole plate. We advise him to study 
Woollett’s landscapes; and, above all, to observe 
how that great master contrived, by increasing 
not only the depth but the breadth of his lines, 
as he advanced to the fo nd, to preserve 
the ** keeping” of his work. ‘ Ticonderago,” 
engraved by Maverick, from a sketch by Wall, 
possesses much sweetness; and “‘ Ischia and 
Procida,” engraved by Kearny, from a drawing 
by Batty, much clearness and brilliance. There 
is a pretty miniature copy, by Longacre, from 
an English print. 
—_—$__— 

Burton's Diary of the Cromwell Parliament, 
(Coneluding notice.] 
Havtne already analysed the contents of these 
four volumes, and given some illustrative spe- 
cimens of their contents, and that analysis 
and exemplification being in our view sufficient 
to shew the nature and character of the work, 
we do not consider it necessary to go at great 
length into extracts. The importance of the 
Diary to history will be felt upon the single 
statement of its authenticity; and were we to 
fill whole pages with quotations, we could do 











no more than produce the same conviction on 
the minds of readers. We shall therefore be 
very short in our farther comments; and have 
only to guard against the value of the book 
being estimated by the extent of our Review. 
As well might a precise judgment of the pro- 
ceedings of the House of Commons in 1656 be 
ascertained from the engraved frontispiece 
(after a picture by T. Simon), which represents 
both the clerks at the table writing with their 
lefthands! It may be remarked, however, as 
a curious matter in these proceedings, that the 
identical borough of Queenborough, which has 
made so much noise within the last few weeks, 
praineing from among ita own fishermen per- 
ect Demostheneses and Massienellos, should 
have occupied the Commons in 1654, when the 
members who attended were voted by an 
‘* Instrument” to several counties and 

‘“‘ which, (says Goddard’s Diary,) for the most 
part, did agree with the instrument, saving as 
to Queenborough. Some gentlemen of Kent 
being earnest to have that membership con- 
ferred, some to the county, some to Maidstone, 
some to the Cinque Ports, some to one place, 
some to another, Mr. Garland, who served for 
that place, suddenly and jocularly moved the 
speaker, that we give not any legacies before 
the speaker was dead. Which conceit so took 
with the house, as for that time Queen- 
borough was reprieved, but was voted for the 
future to be dismembered, and to be added to 
the county.” 

Less trouble seems to have been taken at 
this era about franchises, &c. than we see 
now in respect to East Retford ; for we find in 
the short ensuing paragraph—‘ It was moved 
also for Woodstock, that that might not be 
dismembered; but it was according as was re- 
ported. _Morpeth,.in Cumberland, was moved 
to have & member, and ‘that one shall be taken 
from the county; but that was denied. The 
towns in Cornwall.were dismembered, and a 
member added to Bodmin, there. The rest all 
passed according to the instrument.” 

The liberty of the press in these famed da 
of freedom was often disposed of in an equally 
summary manner. In August 1653—‘ Or- 
dered, that it be referred to the Committee for 
the poor, and justices of the peace, to consider 
of and examine the breach of the privilege of 
parliament in new books or pamphlets; and 
also to consider of the abuse in printing of 
scurrilous ballads and pamphlets, and seditious 
books and papers ; and to examine who were 
the writers, printers, and publishers thereof ; 
and wherein the former laws are defective, to 
offer some farther remedy for the redress of 
that abuse.” October— Mr. Lawrence re- 
ported ‘* the coming forth of several scandalous 
and seditious pamphlets: one a paper entituled, 
‘ A Charge of High Treason exhibited against 
Oliver Cromwell, Esquire, for several Treasons 
by him eommitted,’ which was now read.” 
October 1656: ‘‘ Colonel Jephson acquainted 
the house with a book delivered at the door, 
in print, entituled, ‘ Thunder from the Throne 
of God against the Temples of Idols,’ with an 
epistle in it, directed to his’ highness the lord 
protector and the parliament of England; 
which epistle was now read. Resolved, that 
Samuel Chidley be called in to the bar. And 
he was accordingly called in. And being come 
to the bar, the book was shewed him, who ac- 
knowledged he wrote the epistle; and doth 
own it, and all that is in it; and owns the 
book too, and all in it, the printer's errdrs 


ferred to a committee, viz. to Lord Commis. 
sioner Whitlock, &c. That it be referred to 
the same committee to consider of a way to sup- 
press private presses, and regulating the press, 
and suppressing and preventing scandalous 
books and pamphlets.”” Chidley was, as a mat- 
ter of course, immediately committed; and al. 
most every offender in this way was severely 
punished, not only by long imprisonments, but 
corporally. But, as if parliament was not 
rigorous enough in its vengeance, the Protector 
himself took the press in hand. In Oct. 1655: 
** The council at Whitehall ordered, that no 
person presume to publish in print any matter 
of public news or intelligence, without leave 
and approbation of the secretary of state.” 
In the face of such prohibitions and dangers, 
it is remarkable how boldly the spirit of op. 
position displayed itself, and asserted the right 
of publishing opinions. The distribution of 
fanatical books at the door of the house was a 
common, occurrence, though the inevitable con- 
sequence to the parties was the being brought 
on their knees, incarcerated, fined, pilloried, 
and even more severely visited. But Oliver, 
when personally concerned, was above all laws. 
In 1653 he forced the parliament (which 
would not be a mere tool in his hands) to de- 
liver up their power to him ; and the General 
became Protector. It was in vain that, in the 
autumn of 1654, ‘* The parsons generally 
prayed for the parliament: to strengthen their 
hands and enlarge their hearts; to send them 
that had wisdom, zeal; and them that had 
zeal, wisdom; but not much concerning the 
single person, as was observed.” The single 
person strode forward to power; and it was 
impiously maintained that ‘* Divine Providence 
had set a:stamp and seal upon his —— 
ment; thesword and present power being 
of God.’* . Terwas added, ‘* that my Lord 
Protector must not be thought that ever he 
would part with that power which he con- 
ceived was so fully in him. At least it was 
extremely convenient that we should in this 
comply with his highness, it being a founda- 
tion he had laid, and now not to be disputed.” 
Parliament did nevertheless cavil at these doc- 
trines, and was dissolved forthwith by the 
famous speech, an hour and a half long, (says 
our Diarist,) delivered by Cromwell in the 
Painted Chamber, Sept. 3, 1654. The member 
thus describes the affair :.-‘* Going by water 
to Westminster, I was told that the parliament 
doors were locked up and guarded with sol- 
diers, and the barges were to attend the Pro+ 
tector to the Painted Chamber. As I went, I 
saw two barges at the privy stairs. Being 
come to the hall, I was confirmed in what I 
had heard. Nevertheless, I did purpose not to 
take things merely upon trust, but would re- 
ceive an actual repulse to confirm my faith. 
Accordingly, I attempted up the parliament 
stairs, but there was a guard of soldiers, who 
told me there was no passage that way; that 
the house was locked up, and command given 
to give no admittance to any. That, if I were 
a member, I might go into the Painted Cham- 
ber, where the Protector would presently be. 
The mace was taken away by Commissary- 
General Whalley. The speaker and all the 
members were walking up and down the hall, 
the Court of Requests, and the Painted Cham- 
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ber, = the Protector’s coming ; the pass- 
ages ire’ telag likewise guarded with sol- 
diers. ‘The Protector coming about ten of the 
dock, attended with his officers, life-guard, 
and halberds, he took his place upon the scaf- 
fold, where it was before, and made a speech of 
about an hour and a half long. Wherein he 
did not forbear to ‘tell us, that he did ex- 
ey and hope for better fruit and effect of our 
last meeting in that place than he had yet 
found ; that he perceived there was a necessity 
‘upon him to magnify, as he called it, his office. 
He told us a large series of the providences of 
God and the suffrages of the people, which 
were 80 many Witnesses, evidences, and 

of his calling to the government, and which did 
cause him to put a greater value upon his title 
80 derived, chan upon the broken hereditary 
title of any prince whatsoever. That having 
received his office from God and from the peo- 
ple, he was resolved never to part with it, 
until God and the people should take it from 
him. That it could not be expected when he 
told'us before that we were a free parliament, 
that he meant it otherwise free than as it 
should act under that government. That those 
pitiful forwardnesses and peevishnesses which 
were abroad, he valued no more than the 
motes in the sun. But that the parliament 
should now dispute his office under whose 
authority we were then met, was a great 
astonishment to him. That he was unwilling 
to break privileges ; but necessity had nolaw.” 

With those who _—— his authority he 
contrived to go on till the January following ; 
when another Painted Chamber jodation finish- 
ed the farce by a dissolution ; which, says the 
editor, “ left him to rule, as he was not ill- 
inclined, in cases ,unconnected with his per- 
sonal interests, according to the ancient laws, 
under the authority of his own instrument of 
government ; unsuppoftéd evén by the sem- 
blance of a parliamentary sanction.” 

His speech on reassembling a parliament in 
Sept. 1656, is one of the most interesting docu- 
ments in‘ this work, where it is probably 
printed for the first time: it is too long for us 
to quote, but will be found at page 148 of the 
Introduction, Vol. I. The following is a more 
curious specimen of his oratory—when the 
hundred officers addressed him not to hearken 
to the title of king, which was offered to him 
in the spring of 1656-7. 

“ His highness returned answer presently to 
this effect,—that the first man that told him of 
it, was he, the mouth of the officers then pre- 
sent (meaning Colonel Mills); that, for his 
part, he had never been at any cabal about the 
same (hinting by that, the frequent cabals that 
were against kingship by certain officers). He 
said, the time was when they boggled not at 
the word (king), for the instrument by which 
the government now stands, was presented to 
his ace with the title (king) in it, as some 
there present could witness, pointing at a prin- 
cipal officer, then in his eye, and he refused to 
accept of the title. But how it comes to pass 
that they now startle at that title, they best 
knew. That, for his part, he loved the title, a 
feather in a hat, as little as they did. That 
they had made him their drudge upon all oc- 
casions; to dissolve the Long Parliament, 
who had contracted evil enough by long sit- 
ting; to call a parliament or convention of 
their naming, who met ; and what did they ? 
fy at liberty and property, insomuch as if one 
man twelve cows, they held another that 
wanted cows ought to take share with his 
neighbour. "Who could have said any thing 
was their own if they had gone on? -After 
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their dissolution, how was I pressed by you 
(said he) for the rooting out of the ministry ; 
nay, than fail, to starve them out. A 
parliament was afterwards called; they sat 
five months; it is true we hardly heard of 
them in all that time. They took the instru- 
ment into debate, and they must needs be dis- 
solved; and yet stood not the instrument in 
need of mending? Was not the case hard 
with me, to be put upon to swear to that 
which was so hard to be kept? Some time 
after that, you thought it was necessary to 
have major-generals ; and the first rise to that 
motion (then was the late general insurrec- 
tions) was justifiable ;.and you, major-generals, 
did your parts well. You might have gone on. 
Who bid you go to the house with a bill, and 
there receive a foil? After you had exercised 
this power a while, impatient were you till a 
parliament was called. I gave my vote against 
it; but you [were] confident, by your own 
strength and interest, to get men chosen to 
your heart’s desire. How you have failed 
therein, and how much the country hath been 
disobliged, is well known. That it is time to 
come to a settlement, and lay aside arbitrary 
proceedings, so unacceptable to the nation. 
And by the proceedings of this parliament, you 
see they stand in need of a check or balancing 
power, (meaning the House of Lords, or a 
house so constituted,) for the case of James 
Naylor might happen to be your own case. 
By their judicial power they fall upon life and 
member, and doth the instrument enable me to 
control it ?” 

We will not enter more at length into these 
important parliamentary memoranda : they are 
curious, characteristic, and valuable ; and shew 
how much alike have been the positions of pub- 
lic affairs and the pete of public speakers 
at all times. As truly said, there is 
nothing new under the sun;—and the debate 
on the probability of a war with Holland in 
1658-9, might almost, with change of name, be 
printed for Navarino and Turkey in 1828. — 
Upon a passage in Sir Arthur Haslerigge’s 
speech on this occasion—(“‘ if you engage sud- 
denly in a war with Holland, I think all Eng- 
land will be lost. | When our forces are gone 
to the Sound, an army may be landed here, 
and Charles Stuart to head them,”’ &c.)—there 
is the following descriptive note :— 

** On his coronation as King of Scots, were 
* Printed, London 1651, by I. L. Philalethes,’ 
on a single leaf—‘ Old Sayings and Predic- 
tions Verified and Fulfilled touching the young 
King of Scotland and his gued Subjects. 

* Jockie. 1, Jockie, turn the stone of all P reo plots, 
cots. 


For none turne faster than the turne-coate 
* Presbyter. We for our ends did make thee king, be 


sure, 
Not to rule us; we will not that endure. 


« King. You deep dissemblers, I know what youdoe, 
And, for revenge’s sake, I will dissemble too.’ 
Then over a characteristic print is the follow- 
ing title: ‘ The Scots holding their young 
Kinge’s Nose to the Grinstone.’ Over Jockie, 
who is turner, are these lines : 
* Come to the grinstone, Charles, ’tis now too late 
To recollect ‘tis Presbyterian fate.’ 


The Presbyter, bearded, and wearing the cloak 
and the then fashionable skull-cap, says, by 
a label proceeding from his mouth, ‘ Stoop, 
Charles!’ while he holds to a grinstone the 
face of the royally-robed youth. Over the king 
are these lines :-— 
« You Covinant pretenders, must I bee 

The subject of your Tradgie-Comedie?” 
‘I will conclude,’ says I. L., ‘ with an old 

hecy of a Jesuit in H Vilth’s time, of 
all the kings and queens that should succeed in 


England: thus, Mars, Puer, Alecto, Virgo, 
Vulpes, Leo, Nullus. The English of it is 
this: Mars, the god of war, Henry VIII. ; 
Puer, a boy, Edward VI.; Alecto, a fury, 
Queen Mary ; Virgo, a maiden, Queen Eliza- 
beth; Vulpes, a fox, King James ; Leo, a lion, 
King Charles ; Nuilus, none.’ ”’ 

When we have in His Grace the Duke of 
Wellington a premier of the highest military 
glory, it may not be inapposite to quote a para- 
graph or two from the discussion relative to the 

ouse of Peers, &c. set up during the Com- 
monwealth. 

Mr. Archer.—“* This new House of Lords 
consists of swordsmen, colonels, and com- 
manders of armies. The persons are all either 
military or in civil judicature. It is not fit for 
those that receive public moneys to have a 
legislature with us.” 

Col. Gibbons.—‘* The question now before us 
is a great-bellied question, and will not easily 
go down with me. I am not for laying it aside 
neither. It is pressed upon us, and necessity 
is pretended. Many absurd consequences are 
in that necessity. There was a Spanish don 
that burnt his shins by the fire, who could not 
be satisfied till he presently sent for a mason to 
pull down the chimney as a heretic, whereas he 
might have removed his shins more easily. I 
doubt we are doing so. I shall offer as an 
addition to the question, that this house will 
transact with the other house, when they are 
bounded and limited by this house, and not 
before.” 

Mr. Stephens.—“ I can very well confide in 
his highness, and am glad to find one in pos: 
session who will rule according to the law, and 
not by the sword. IfI could have the same 


confidence in those that sit in the other house, 


I should va consent. But I would have 
a government by law, and not by the sword ; 
and I should fear it much if those men should 
sit. Losers must have leave to speak. They 
are mahy of them aya | persons. Thus they 
would have a military and civil sword. There 
are nineteen regiments of horse and foot, and 
divers garrisons, besides the Tower of London, 
all in that house; and a great part of the fleet 
besides. Lord lieutenants were always chosen 
by the country laws—by the good laws of Ed- 
ward the Confessor. e great commanders, 
both by sea and land, and privy counsellors, 
were chosen by the people anciently, in pleno 
foro. This is no new doctrine. They that 
sit there ought to be by your election. We 
have found by experience the mischief of the 
sword. The little fingers of major-generals 
have I found heavier than the loins of the 
greatest tyrant kings that went before.” 

Col. West * told a long story of Adam.” 

They talked then of the “ dead lift,” as we 
talk now of the “ dead weight:” but the 
analogies are too numerous to be pointed out ; 
and we must finally take our leave of this 
Diary with again recommending it to public 
favour as a remarkable accession to our stock 
of historical matériel. 
a re an ena are 


Dr. Reece’s Medical Guide. 8vo. 
Fifteenth Edition. 


WueErTueEr popular treatises on medicine be 
really advantageous to the community, is a 
question on which a great diversity of opinion 
has long existed, and on which doctors them- 
selves disagree. Those who maintain the af- 
firmative, argue, that if a knowledge of the 
causes of disease and of their remedies were 
generally diffused, it must not only tend to 





diminish the mischiefs arising from ignorance 
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and intemperance, but to miti the severer 
«ills which flesh is heir rego which are 
the exclusive province of the physician, by sub- 
jecting to.a salutary scrutiny the qualifications 
of the regular practitioner, and exposing all the 
tromperie of quacks and impostors. Those who 
are of a contrary opinion, contend that all at- 
tempts to enlighten the public on the subject 
of medicine operate injuriously, by tempting 
invalids to dose themselves until their ailments 
become serious, perhaps irremediable, and by 
imparting to them that superficial knowledge, 
—that “ ‘little learning,” which in medical 
science no less than in law and in general litera- 
ture, is a dangerous thing; because it renders 
men at once conceited and sceptical, apt to think 
themselves as knowing as the doctor, and to 
entertain towards him that mistrust which 
is calculated to counteract the remedy pre- 
scribed. 

Whatever may be the final decision of a con- 
troversy which threatens to be of very long 
duration, one truth is indisputable: the peo- 
ple, of this country at least, have ever been 
disposed to receive with eagerness any com- 
pendium professing to afford instructions for 
the preservation of health and the removal of 
disease. to all the influences of a 
variable and capricious climate, gloomy from 
temperament, and enervated either by luxury 
or bad diet, they are habitually solicitous con- 
cerning their bodily welfare ; and, in the ab- 
sence of sound advice on this important subject, 
they will accept and act upon that which is at 
least questionable, if not pernicious. Without 
reverting to those barbarous ages when the 
culling of simples was regulated by the move- 
ments of the planets, and when the astrologer 
and the tonsor held divided sway with the 
leech andthe chirurgeon, we need only louk back 
to the middle or latter end of the last century, 
for a,si instance of this ,-in the 
favour bestowed on a notable tract which old 
John Wesley published under the alluring 
title of Primitive Physic. That bundle of 
nostrums, now acknowledged to be creditable 
rather to the boldness of its author than to his 
abilities, at least as a body-curer, still retains a 
considerable share of popularity among his 
admirers. A multitude of similar instances 
might be adduced, some of which, the produc- 
tions of empirical adventurers, are solely re- 
markable, as proving the extent to which deli- 
sion may be practised on human credulity. 

Thus have Buchan, Mason Good, and other 
writers in the same line, flourished ; and thus 
the present work has reached a fifteenth edi- 
tion. 

Its plan is in the first part to define the dif. 
ferent classes of remedies, and explain their 
direct and indirect operation in a variety of 
cases. In the second part to establish a 
basis for the management of diseases, with re- 
ference not only to the age, constitution, and 
habits of the patient, but to the stage of the 
malady. Remarks on the influence of the pas- 
sions of the mind in inducing and vati 
various diseases follow, and are followed by 
other remarks on sympathies, customs, and 
habits, and on the distinction between disease 
and disorder. 

Upon these manifold subjects we are not 
called to deliver our opinion (especially as we 
get no fees); but we think we may fairly 
pronounce this to be a very useful Family Dis- 
pensatory, as fifteen editions, indeed, prove it 
to be generally esteemed. 





Modern Domestic Medicine; or, a Popular 
Treatise on all the Diseases incident to the 
Human Frame, &c. &c. By Thomas J. Gra- 
‘ham,’ M.D., &c. London,- 1826. Printed 
for the Author; Simpkin and Marshall ; 
Hatchard ; and other booksellers. 

Sim1Lar remarks apply to this publication as 

to the preceding. We hear it exceedingly 

well spoken of by medical men, whether ap- 
proving or disapproving of ‘the principle of 
such works. Asa guide to self-medicating, we 
presume it may be as #afely trusted as any 
other; but the less people doctor themselves, 
we are inclined to think, the better will be 
their general health. It is sometimes, how- 
ever, of essential use to know how to meet 
casualties by simple remedies or prompt ac- 
tion ; and in this point of view these domestic 
instructors are valuable. A copious materia 
medica ; a description of mineral waters; and 

a dissertation on baths, add much to the merits 

of Dr. Graham’s performance. 








A Living Picture of London for 1828, and a 
Stranger’s Guide through the Streets of the 
Metropolis, &c. By John Bee, Esq. 18mo. 
pp. 312. London, 1828. W. Clarke ; Sher- 
wood and Co. ; H. Fores. 

THE more useful a work of this kind is likely 
to be, the less is it likely to be agreeable read- 
ing. No bystander is gratified by seeing a 
surgeon open a tumour, dissect an ulcer, or 
dress a sore, however skilfully he may operate ; 
and it is much the same in laying open the 
putridity and corruption of this vast lazar- 
house metropolis. There are, indeed, some 
sceries which hardly bear description: yet as 
conveying hints to strangers, and guarding 
them against impositions ; as instructing our 
most wonderfully inefficient police; and as ex- 
posing the crying evils whith ‘beset all classes 
of society in London,—this small volume must 
be esteemed vaboghlg and curious. 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, March 24th, 1828, 
Ir is the season of dissipation in this city, of 
which the French triumphantly say, “ I] n’y 


a qu’un Paris.”” Indeed if variety of pleasure 
form the sum of human happiness, they have 
a title to the boast ; for every taste finds here 
its home, whether it lead to arts, sciences, 
philosophy, balls, theatres, or gambling-houses. 
However strange it may appear, these three 
latter amusements are often neglected for the 
study of the three former ; and sometimes a belle 
dame relinquishes her partner at the dance for 
the rivalship of more serious occupation. To 
M. Bory de St. Vincent’s Natural History, and 
his Observations on the Analogy of the Human 
with other Races, may perhaps be ascribed, in 
some degree, the spirit of inquiry which per- 
vades young and old; who begin to think that 
if, according to Solomon, “ there is nothing 
new under the sun,”’ there is at least much to 
be discovered with regard to the secrets of na- 
ture, particularly with .regard to the science of 
analogy. A work on that subject is now treat- 
ing by a very able man, and will most likely 
ap in summer. ‘ 

heatrical news is rave,. M. de la Vigné’s 
comedy, entitled the Princesse Aurélie, brought 
a crowded house on its first representation ; but, 
notwithstanding Mllé. Mars’ talents, and the 
loud and repeated applauses of the audience, 
critics have condemned the author ; not, how- 
ever, without some struggle between partiality’ 
and justice, as he is most deservedly a favourite 
artist. In this instance he trusted too much 
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to the harmony of his verse, and forgot that on 
the stage this is only a secondary consideration, 
when compared to plot, and preserving the natu. 
ralin character. Last-night, L’ Orphéline Russe 
was represented at the Gymnase: the house 
was full, and it met with general approbation. 
If we are to judge of the interest of the piece 
by the tears of tender ladies, we may boldly 
assert its merit in that respect, for pocket 
handkerchiefs waved in every direction. The 
English theatricals are awaited with impatience. 
Miss Smithson has left a most favourable im- 
pression on the French audience, who now cease 
to wonder that British Lords so frequently fall 
victims to our ladies of the dramatic profession. 
Shakespeare also is beginning to be appreciated 
by those who can understand him. The French 
no longer compare him to their Racine, but 
candidly allow that he has surpassed all their 
poets. A gentleman lately speaking of him, 
wondered how one body could contain such 
various minds, being equally grand in the hor- 








rible and in the sublime,—and in painting the | 


human mind, greater than the greatest of any 
country. 

M. De Lafayette has been near quitting the 
busy scene of life: he was seriously ill, but 
hopes are now entertained of his recovery. 
Mdme. de Genlis is also seriously indisposed : 
she has run a long course, and nature with her 
must be nearly worn out. She seldom quits her 
bed; but still receives her friends. As to her 
intellectual faculties, they seem perfectly un- 
impaired. She possesses a peculiar charm of 
manner, which becomes a striking contrast to 
her personal appearance, of which there exist 
no beaux restes : besides, as she considers absti- 
nence from cleanliness, as well as from every 
comfort, to be aduty—no one can imagine that 
she could ever have been the charming being 
described by hersélf and oe — coutempo- 
raries. Snuff'is fhe only luxury she enjoys, and 
not even this Mitleents constantly ; feck. 
ever she swerves from the laws of self-govern- 
ment which she has laid down for herself, her 
nose pays the penance. However simple this 
punishment may appear to those who are unac- 
quainted with the merits of tobacco, to her it 
is no small trial of forbearance. She looks 
eagerly at the watch, and sometimes holds it 
in her hand, awaiting with agitation the cri- 
tical moment that she has prescribed for a 
cessation of penitence. She has a handsome 
revenue allowed her by the Duke of Orleans, 
but gives it almost all away to her adopted son, 
or in charity. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

Cartan BEEcHEY’s ExpEDITION.—We 
have to announce, and we do so with great 
satisfaction, that private letters have just been 
received from the Blossom, which mention the 
arrival of the ship at San Blas, on her way to 
England; all the crew in good health. They 
add, that in consequence of the unsettled state 
of the interior, she is likely to be detained theré 
for some days for a freight. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
Ow Friday the 2lst, Mr. Millington delivered 
an able lecture on the manufacture of paper, 
of which we had reason to expect an epitome, 
that has not, however, reached us. We are 
therefore only enabled to say, from recollection, 
that the history of the early materials, stone, 
metallic substances, papyrus, the bark of trees, 
parchment, vellum, cotton, &c. &c. on which 
writings were anciently preserved, was inte- 





resting and full of research. The illustrations 
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of modern paper-making, .and the immense 
improvements in the machinery, shewed how 
many great difficulties have been overcome by 
ingenuity and perseverance: the models were 
extremely beautiful and curious. 

Among the useful inventions displayed in 
the library on a former evening, we were 
much struck by a model of patent metallic 
shutters and sun-blinds, exhibited by a Mr. 
Don. For security against burglars, for readi- 
ness in opening and shutting, and for neat- 
ness, we have rarely seen any superior useful 
improvement on a common article of house- 
hold fitting. The easy conversion of the shut- 
ter into a sun-blind, seemed to us (on the small 
scale here represented) to be peculiarly well 
managed: we presume it would succeed in 
windows of the usual size. 


CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR APRIL. 
13th day, 21 h. 17 m. 45 s.—The sun will be 
eclipsed, but invisible in this country; the 
conjunction will occur in the boundary line 
that tes Aries from Pisces; the moon’s 
latitude 8 m. 30 s. north; 21h. 24 m. the 
eclipse will be central on the meridian to the 
inhabitants of the coasts of the Red Sea, in lati- 
tude 18 deg. 26 min. 

Lunar Phases and Conjunctions. 


D He M- 
C Last Quarter, in Sagittarius 7 0 6 
@ New Moon, in Pisces . . . 13 21 18 
2 First Quarter,in Gemini . 21 17 18 
O Full Moon, in Libra . . . 29 10 44 
The moon will be in conjunction with 
JuplterinLiwa. ..... 9 8 0 
Mars in Sagittarius 2 
Mercury in Pisces. . . «> 
13 Tauri 
23 Tauri 
Venus in Taurus .. .« 
} Saturn inGemini.. . . 
UeCainerl .. « 0 2 of 
Jupiter in Libra 
2 @ Libre 
14th day.—-Mercury at his greatest elonga- 
tion, and visible a short time before sunrise. 
lst day.—Venus, “‘ the evening star:” the 
following is the proportion of its phases :— 
Illuminated 8°58622 
Dark part 3°41378 
30th day, 20 h.—Mars in conjunction with a 
cluster of small stars in the head of Sagittarius. 
5th day, 20 h. Jupiter in conjunction with 2 
Libre, a star of the second magnitude on the 
ecliptic in the southern scale: the planet will 
be about a degree north of the star. 29th day, 
10h, 15m. — In opposition, and nearest the 
earth, consequently appearing under its greatest 
angle of 40 sec., its least angle being 26 sec. 
The situation and period of the opposition of a 
Planet are the most important for determining 
the elements of its orbit—its place in the 
starry heavens, as seen from the earth, or sup- 
posed to be seen, from the sun being then coin- 
cident, or the observed longitude, is the same 
as the true longitude, all calculations being 
referred to the sun as the centre: after the 
Opposition, the emersions only of the satellites 
will be visible, the shadow of the primary 
having a different direction relative to the posi- 
tion of the earth in its orbit. 
Eclipses of the Satellites. 
D. H. 
First satellite ..... 


i ae 


15 
ib 
25 
56 
0 
0 
35 
0 
36 


Second satellite. .°. . 
Third satellite . .. +. 


BRaBNEoae 








Remarkable Configurations of the Satellites 
at 11 hours. 

13th, 14th, and 20th days, respectively, all 
the satellites to the west. of the primary. 
22d. The third in the shadow, and the first, 
second, and fourth, to the east. 29th day. 
Jupiter will appear as if nearly deserted by 
his attendants ; all the satellites, with the ex- 
ception of the second, which will be to the east, 
will be invisible—the first and third in the 
shadow, and the fourth on the disc. 

2d day, 23h. 30 m.—Saturn in quadrature: 
the ring of this planet is gradually contracting, 
the relative proportion of the two axes being as 
1-000 to 0°462. 

21st day, 22 h.— Uranus in quadrature: this 
planet is advancing to a favourable position for 
observation ; its place in the heavens may be 
very easily traced, being in a direct line south 
of the two stars in the horn of the Goat. 

Those brilliant constellations which have 
communicated such splendour to the wintry 
sky, will soon be lost in the solar effuigence. 
Aries, by the middle of the month, will have 
disappeared ; the brightness of Taurus will not 
only be diminished by its approximation to the 
western horizon, but nearly dissolved by the 
superior blaze of Venus; while the mild beauty 
of Pleiades will scarce pierce the twilight of the 
vernal eve. Orion, with its belt, will no longer 
glitter with that radiance, which, when aided 
by an atmosphere refined by frost, shone forth 
with increased intensity: this ‘¢ sentinel of 
winter,” as if released from its vigilance, ceases 
to suspend its watchful light over the sleeping 
nations, and hastens with its bright companion 
Sirius, to mingle its fainter glories with the 
solar beams. Rising in the east will be ob- 
served ‘ Arcturus, with his sons;” Spica 
Virginis, the bright star in the hand of the 
Virgin ; Jupiter in Libra: on the meridian, 
Leo Major and Leo Minor, and_in the zenith 
Ursa Major. gi 

Tuesday morning.—Solat spots. These, in 
considerable number and magiftude, are trans- 
versing the solar disc; one large spot, with a 
cluster of upwards of twenty-five small ones, is 
passing off the western limb, and others enter- 
ing on the eastern side, 

Deptford. J. ZT. B. 


SyLruium.—lIn our late notice of Beechey’s 
Travels in Africa, we quoted at some length 
the passages which related to the celebrated 
sylphium of ancient writers. It may be ac- 
ceptable to state, that two specimens of this 
interesting plant, brought to England by Cap- 
tain Smyth, are both likely to prosper,—one in 
the possession of the Duke of Sussex, and the 
other in that ‘of the Duke of Buckingham. 
They are skilfully tended, and very carefully 
watched ; as they well deserve to be. 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
Oxrorp, March 22.—On the 14th the Rev. P. Wynter, 
President of St. John’s College, was admitted to the degree 
of Doctor in age ong 

On Thursday the following degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. H. Poun' » Queen’s College; 
Rev. J. Spry, Magdalen Hall; Rev. T. Hope, University 
College; Rev. A. Rogers, Jesus College. 

Bachelor of Arts.—J. Charnock, Lincoln College. 


Ar the Russell Institution, the Rev. Mr. Steb- 
bing has commenced a éourse of lectures on the 
attractive topic of our Periodical Literature. 











FINS ARTS. 

THE EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
BRITISH ARTISTS, SUFFOLK STREET. 
THERE is a balance in the arts, as well as a 
balance in politics; and in casting our eyes 
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generally over a well-selected assemblage of 


pictures, a great portion of our pleasure arises 
from the attention which has been paid to that 
balance; and from the agreeable variety, both 
of style and of subject, which has been thereby 
suggested. In private collections the judgment 
of the proprietor may regulate this material 
consideration ; but it is not so in a public ex- 
hibition ; for whither the public taste leads, be 
that taste good or bad, art will, in most in- 
stances, follow. -In endeavouring, therefore, to 
maintain the balance where it appears likely to 
fail, as at present in the historical and epic 
departments of art, we ought to be much in- 
debted to those artists who have the generous 
self-devotion to throw the weight of their talents 
into the scale that must otherwise “ kick the 
beam.” 

No. 254. Aineas and Achaies, landing on the 
Coast of Africa, near to Carthage, are directed 
by Venus, who appears to them in the character 
of a Spartan Huntress. W. Linton.—Although 
the foregoing remarks do not apply exclusively 
to this artist, the work under our considera. 
tion is an example of a class of art—the poeti- 
cal, or, if we may be allowed the expression, 
the educated — which: ought to be powerfully 
encouraged. Mr. Linton’s picture not only 
possesses in an eminent degree the qualities of 
beauty, contrast, and variety, which recom- 
mend it as a composition; but is entitled to 
the highest praise for the skill of its execution. 
Some of the greatest difficulties of the imita- 
tive part of the art have been encountered and 
vanquished. We mean more particularly the 
freshness of the morning, and the rising va- 
pours that slightly veil, without obscuring, the 
forms with which they mingle. .The whole is 
conducted in accordance with good taste, and 
fully establishes Mr. Linton’s powers in the 
more refined d ents of that branch of the 
arts which he so successfully cultivates. , 

No. 214. Portrait of H. BroughainyBgq, 
J. Lonsdale.— Without’ iitending any allusion 
to the splendid oratorical powers of the ori- 
ginal, we must say that this is one of the 
most speaking portraits we ever saw. The 
resemblance is perfect. Itis firmly and forcibly 
painted ; and attracts as much attention in the 
room, as Mr. Brougham himself does when he 
rises to address the House of Commons. 

No. 129. The Vale of Avoca; or the Meeting 
of the Waters in the County of Wicklow. 
J. Glover. — A grand and beautiful feature in 
the present exhibition. Mr. Glover’s talents 
must always distinguish him; and we have to 
observe, with reference to his other works in 
this collection, that they appear to us to bear 
the marks of greater attention to variety in 
style and effect than at any former period of his 
practice. We were especially struck with the 
interest communicated to No. 352, Moel Vah. 
mer, near Mold, North Wales ; seen from the 
house where Wilson lived and died. 

No. 149. Stags in their Paddock, on Windsor 
Forest. R. B. Davis.—There is = light- 
ness and clearness in the style of Mr. Davis’s 
works. The varied and picturesque forms 
which he has introduced into this productiori 
are very delightful. We are also much pleased 
with the t bearing of his Royal Hunt 
(No. 47); and the simplicity and contrast of 
No. 259, Studies of a Mule, from South America, 
presented to his Majesty, give it great value. 

No. 90. Landscape, Composition, Moonlight. 
T. C. Hofland.—This fine picture belongs to 
the classical in art. It appears to us that the 
sentiment which it conveys is so much in ac- 
cordance with that of a description in Beckford’s 
Letters, that we are induced to quote the 
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‘passage. othing can surpass @ summer’s 
night in Italy: a bright moon—a clear sky— 
@ temperature the most desirable—music in 
the contentment every where.” 


Substitute “ » for ** streets,” and “con- 


ion” for “ contentment ;” and you have 
the character of this eee 4 
moonlights. There is a mellowness in the 
— of the present work that is very 


oftand’s 


ng. 

No. 144. A Sportsman. A. Fraser. — We 
have frequently had occasion to observe the 
advan which our artists derive from the 
frequent exhibitions of the works of the old 
masters, by which they are enabled, without 
servile copying, to incorporate a portion of the 
excellences of the Flemish and other schools 
into their own works. Mr. Fraser’s Sportsman 
is a very suctessful proof of this benefit. 
Although entirely different in composition and 
character, those who remember the Card 
Players, in his Majesty’s collection, lately 
exhibited in the British Gallery, will imme- 
diately perceive what has, in point of light and 
effect, originated the able performance under 
our notice. 

No. 133. The Boudoir. J. Inskipp.—This 
artist has been for some time steadily ad- 
vancing towards excellence. Brilliant and 
varied colours undoubtedly belong to such a 
subject as the Boudoir; and so far they are 
in the present work characteristic: but these 
may be carried too far; and care ought to be 
taken not to violate good taste for the sake of 
attraction. No. 207, The Tyro, also by Mr. 
ae, is a beautiful example of pictorial 
skill. 
No. 22.. Church of St. Walfran, Abbeville. 
D. Roberts.—To state the name of this artist, 
and the number and title of his picture, must 
be sufficient to direct the visitor to that which 
will always be found worthy of attention. We 
do not think that Mr. Ro! ‘can carry his 
present style of execution beyond what it has 
pre attained, and which is eh yen 
suitable to his subjects, that we should mu 
regret to see him change it. What we have 
just said of him is equally applicable to several 
others, whose works we have so recently noticed 
in our remarks on the British Gallery, that we 
shall abstain in the present instance from any 
detailed criticism on them,—as, in fact, it would 
savour of repetition. 


DrornaMa IN THE ReGENT’s Parx.—The 
Diorama opened to the public on Monday 
last, with two new subjects, viz. the Interior 
of the Cloister of St. Wandrille, in Normandy, 
—— by M. Bouton; and the Village of 

nterseen, in Switzerland, painted by M. Da- 
guerre. In all former exhibitions at this es. 
tablishment, the views of interiors have greatly 
excelled the out-of-door views : in the present, 
the advantage is decidedly on the other side. 
The Village of Unterseen is unquestionably the 
most extraordinary triumph of the dioramic art 
that we have yet witnessed. So magical is the 
effect, that it would be impossible for a _ 
tator, not previously p' . to suppose for a 
moment that he was gazing merely at a plane, 
variously coloured. No doubt would ever oc- 
cur to his mind that he was looking into the 
vi itself—with its rudely paved street, and 
its pi ue chélets, with their curious, over- 
hanging roofs, surrounding les, and other 
ornaments and accompaniments, All that 
would surprise him would be the perfect and 
continued stillness of the scene ; and that, on 
so beautiful a day, and in so lovely a neigh- 
bourhood, no human being was moving about 





cannot give the 
slightest notion of this wonderful illusion ; it 
must be seen to be a iated. If we were 
not unwilling to “ hint a fault,” we would say, 
that the distance is less absolutely deceptive 
than the rest of the picture.—The Interior of 
the Cloister of St. Wandrille is also very fine, 
and does great credit to the talents of M. 
Bouton ; but we do not think it equal to some 
of its predecessors. This is perhaps owing to 
the inferiority of the subject. The parts of 
which the composition is made up are more 
numerous, and therefore smaller and less in- 
teresting than in some former works of a simi- 
lar character. The general gloom, however, 
and the occasional and partial admission of sun- 
light, are managed with exceeding skill. There 
is a plank represented in the fore-ground, over 
which we are hardly yet convinced that it 
would not be very easy to break our shins. 
The gentle agitation, by the breeze, of the 
clouds, and of the leaves between the columns, 
highly delights the younger portion of the 
spectators, and ought to be offensive to no-~ 
body ; but we strongly recommend the nailing- 
up of thedoor. Its sudden opening is destitute 
of meaning or consequence, and diminishes 
rather than increases the general effect. 


EXHIBITION oF PrcTuRES—At the Gal- 
lery in Maddox Street, an Exhibition of a 
most interesting description has just been 
opened; consisting of some twenty chef- 
d@ euvres of great masters. Four of the mag- 
nificent frescos rescued from the palace near 
Venice, of which we have frequently spoken, 
are finely placed on the upper part of the 
walls, and have a surpassing effect. A large 
and superb landscape by Gaspar Poussin, of 
the highest classic style, is titly accompanied 
by the famous Malmaison Claude, possessi 
throughout the purity of'a diamond ; and other 
pieces, hardly inferior, by that fascinating 
painter of nature. By the side of these are 
the Niobe and other landscapes by Wilson— 
and well do they prove his title to be called 
the English Claude: they are the foremost 
of his admirable works. A figure by Sal- 
vator, a head by Rembrandt, a group by 
Giorgione, a small landscape by Rubens, 
another by Gainsborough, a small but perfect 
Teniers, a Berchem, two Schalkens, an Augus- 
tino Caracci, &c. &c. render this, though not 
a numerous Gallery, one of the most delight- 
ful that can be visited, and a complete school 
in which to study the manners of all the 
artists we have named. 





An idle oY having been. circulated, and 
reached us, that Sir William Beechey had dis. 
continued his professional practice, we are 
happy to have it in our power to contradict 
the rumour. So far from its being founded in 
truth, that distinguished painter, whose works 
adorn so many of our royal and noble re. 
sidences, besides having just finished a portrait 
of the Marchioness of Aylesbury, and another 
of the Bishop of Bath and Wells, has nearly 
completed a fancy picture of Flora dispensing 
her gifts, for the Earl of Egremont. In such 
a subject we shall look for another example of 
the artist’s brilliancy of colour, and delicacy 
and attention to nature. 

M. Gerarp.—This distinguished French 
artist has just finished a picture, which he is 
about qc) recy to the chapel of the Hospital of 
Maria-Theresa (founded by Madame Chateau-’ 
briand), and of which report pe very highly. 
It represents St. "Theresa at the moment when, 


in the midst of her pious prayers and medita- 
tions, the heavens open, and discover to her 
the God whom she has been invoking. The 
conception of the picture is said to be singularly 
happy; and the execution in M. Gérard’s best 
style,.full of harmony, delicacy, and sweet- 


ness. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE HOME OF DREAMS. 
«e on the twilight’ » 
mare soul's imagining.” . ~ 

WuHENCcE do ye come, ve fairy Dreams, 
That flash on our sleep with your broken gleams ? 
Fair mockeries of reality ! 
Tell me, where may your dwellings be ? 
Whether in brightness or gloom ye come— 
Where, fickle wanderers, where is your home ? 


Do ye lie in the time of the sun-lit hours 

Hid in the blossoms of fragrant flowers, 
While the rich tint of your light wings vies 
With the hues of your painted canopies— 

Do you rest all day in sweet tents like these, 
Till called to your work by the evening breeze? 


Or are the waters your places of rest— 

Float ye along on the rivulet’s breast ? 

And are your darker shadows fraught 

With gloom and strife from the ocean-storm 
caught ? 

Or are they your mystical voices that come 

From = fount ?—are the waters indeed your 

ome ? 


Or do ye love, sweet Drearhs, to shroud 
Yourselves in the fleecy fold of a cloud, 

And, borne in that pilotless bark on high, 

To sail all day through the clear blue sky, 
Catching sweet sounds and glimpses of light, 
And hoarding them up.for your tasks at night ? 


Or are ye things of another sphere. 
wd Allowed, ' we" du : 


> 3, WS slumber, to wander here— 
Spirits that flit by the couch of rest, 

To whisper peace to the troubled breast ?>— 
Perhaps, though in mercy to mortals given, 
Perhaps, fair visions, your home is heaven. 


“ Nay—for if we were heavenly things, 
Weshould bear no gloom on our glorious wings. 
*Tis ours, when the tearful eyes are closed, 
And the weary senses to sleep composed, 

To lead the soul, in the silence of night, 

Back to the scenes of its past delight. 


We are but the memories of vanished years, 
The thoughts of long-past smilés and tears— 
Or else thy hopes, that form for thee 

Visions of what is yet to be: 

From thine own soul springs our light or our 


gloom— 
In thine own heart thou wilt find our home.” 
Mary Ayn Browye. 
Elms, Maidenhead Thicket. 

SS 
SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THOUGHTS IN PATERNOSTER ROW. 
Davip Hume, in his never-enough-to-be-ad- 
mired Dialogues concerning Natural Religion, 
insists, in opposition to the vulgar and super- 
stitious notion of the world having had a maker, 
that nothing short of actual and personal expe- 
rience of the fact can justify our adopting so 
unphilosophical an hypothesis. Should any 
readers be so illiberal and bigoted as to resist 
the force of this argument, still they cannot 
but admit that the birth, education, and settle- 
ment of matter must have constituted a spec- 
tacle of such high interest, as to excite our 
deep lamentations at .our not-having been eye- 
witnesses thereof. Not only has the original 








formation of the world beeh hidden from us, 
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but its original form also; and we of these 
latter ages can only contemplate the five or six 
thousandth edition through which it has passed, 
with prodigious “‘alterations’’ indeed, but with 
comparatively few “corrections” and ‘ im- 
provements.” 

Let us, however, not repine: there is a pro- 
cess of creation going on within our ken—a 
creation as far transcending the production and 
arrangement of mere physical atoms, as mind 
transcends matter,—for does not the poet well 
and truly say, 

** Books, we know, 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good.” 
And have we not here, in the heart of our 
metropolis, the great manufactory where these 
“ worlds” are fabricated ? Viewed in this 
light, Paternoster Row becomes a theme, duly 
to expatiate concerning which, 
«« Would tire Briareus with his hundred hands.” 

I, therefore, who have but two, can only glance 
at a few scattered particulars. 

Observe the names of the Row and its ad- 
jacencies : Paternoster, Ave Maria, Amen. 
This heathenish Latin may be thought to sa- 
vour of popery, therefore let us place ourselves 
under the protecting shadow of Messrs. Bible- 
and-Crown Rivingtons, the literary midwives 
to half the establishment. The unpretending, 
unadorned appearance of the publications exhi.. 
bited in their windows is a striking type and 
assurance of quiet and sober orthodoxy. Turn 
now to the neighbouring head-quarters of 
schism, and contrast the plain but wholesome 
viands of the church with the highly seasoned 
messes of-the tabernacle: not only the pen, 
but the graver is enlisted in the cause of dis- 
sent, and neither tract nor treatise lacks its 
a ae wood-cut and engraving ; and yet 

8 display is equalled, if not s ssed, b 
_ that of the catholic bo y ler at ayes Be 
door. The witty biographét of the three bro- 
thers informs us, that Tack, notwithstanding 
all his efforts, was often mistaken for Peter ; 
and truly natural may the mistake be deemed, 
if their persons resembled each other as much 
as their tenements. Many a worthy methodist 
has, I doubt not, found himself, before he was 
aware, gazing intently on St. Peter firmly 
seated on a rock, and vainly assailed by the 
waves of heresy; and many a catholic has been 
betrayed into contemplating a fearful portrait 
of the Beast with seven heads, a hieroglyphic 
which has lately been removed from the win- 
dow, in consequence, it is said, of a malicious 
report, that it was a caricature of the greatest 
in the Row, with the other proprietors of 
the Literary Gazette, added to make up “ the 
Number.” 
- But this isa digression. The sacred appel- 
lations of these streets are emblematical of the 
close alliance which should subsist between 
learning and religion. Knowledge confers 
power, but power is twofold—it may be good, 
it may likewise be evil,—and infinite is the 
corruption which ensues when splendid talent 
wilfully forgets (alas, that we have seen ex- 
amples in our own days !) that 
But to fine uence” ete 
' The Scottish Presbytery have in their late 
Address deplored the growth of infidelity, and 
attributed it, without scraple, to the diffusion 
of literature. But supposing that literature 
has been the occasion (it never can be the 
cause) of the scepticisrn which they say pre- 
vails in Scotland, may we not ask whether this 


evil has not been mainly owing to the notorious 
deficiency of the Scottish clergy themselves in 
erudition, owing to the very superficial theolo- 


gical edtication they receive? They have never 
been able to encounter infidels on their own 
ground. Hume, for instance, though by no 
means a profound scholar, was confessedly su- 
perior to nine-tenths (perhaps to the whole) of 
the ministers of the kirk in his time. With us, 
the very reverse of this has been the case: our 
clergy have always occupied the highest ranks 
in learning and science ; and the consequence 
is, that no one in England can avow himself 
an infidel, and retain a decent place in literary 
society—for his infidelity would be instantly 
attributed to its true cause, ignorance. 

Let knowledge, therefore, be diffused over the 
earth as widely as the atmosphere. But it may 
be perverted: undoubtedly; but are we to be 
deceived by the trite sophism of arguing from 
the abuse against the use? It is to be re- 
aga that so many excellent men should 

ave employed so pointless and brittle a 
weapon. To read some late publications, one 
would suppose it to be the serious opinion of 
not a few eminent individuals, that the increase 
and spreading of knowl must be fatal to the 
Protestant faith and the British constitution ; 
and that the only sure and firm-set basis on 
which they can rest is general ignorance. 
Even if the first most preposterous assertion 
were true, the last is decidedly erroneous; for 
a state of utter ignorance is by no means a 
state of security. Mr. Coleridge admirabiy 
observes—‘* a bad government, if the people be 
educated, will fall by them; if they be not edu- 
cated, it will fall with them.”* 

The transition is easy from these remarks to 
Knight and Lacy’s establishment : what a con- 
trast between their light and slender pamphlets, 
and the ponderous, over-grown folios of Baynes 
and Ogle. Judging from the difference in 
size between our volumes and those of our fore- 
fathers, we might suppose ourselves stunted 
and degenerate. But the'fact is not so; we 
have not lost in absolute, for we have gained in 
specific gravity. Our weight is as great, our 
bulk only less; we aré not diminished, but 
condensed. We have learned the art Of cast. 
ing an aged father of the flock into a cauldron, 
and there transmuting him into a young and 
vigorous lamb. In the number, too, of our 
productions we completely outdo our ancestors. 
The fecundity of the press is inconceivable ; 
but it must be acknowledged that many of her 
offspring are still-born, many die in the birth, 
and many survive not their infancy. It is very 
desirable that literary bills of mortality should 
be compiled; so many books published last 
year on such and such subjects ; so a - 
rived at a second edition; so many at a third, 
&c. ; and so many expired in the first-—(causes 
of decease need not be specified, lest repeated 
charges of murder should be brought against 
the Literary Gazette). If correct tables upon 
this plan were to be drawn up for each of 
the last twenty years, I have no doubt that 
the results would approximate so nearly, ‘as to 
enable us, by means of the calculus of pro- 
babilities, to compute the chance of any given 
work succeeding, without the slightest re- 
ference to its merits (a point upon which 
authors and readers sometimes at and 
thus we might upon this basis easily found a 
Literary Insuranee my. If any public. 
spirited and opulent individuals should take 
the hint and establish one, they cannot do less 
than make me a present of at least 500 shares, 





* Yet this highly gifted author talks elsewhere about 
«« learning being plebeified, if the populace should be edu- 
” He just as well have said that virtue would 





common people were all to turn honest 


a 

the premium upon which I hereby en and 
bind myself immediately to accep. wise 

We cannot, say the economists, have enough 
without a superfiuity; and repletion is on all 
hands confessed to be better than starvation. 
On this principle I advocate the multiplication 
and redundancy of books, seeing they are not 
only, as the ancients called them, the physic of 
the mind, but also its food—nutriment and 
medicine combined ; and therefore the vendors 
of them are cooks and apothecaries in one, or, 
to speak more elegantly, they unite the culi- 
naty and pharmaceutic arts. As cooks have 
latterly become literary characters and written 
books, let not this allusion be deemed dis- 
paraging; nor the former one, wherein’ book- 
sellers were likened to accoucheurs—for close 
and apt is the similitude. ‘* Fer opem, Juno 
Lucina,’’. was the cry of the young ladies in 
Rome; and “ Fer opem, Murray vel Long. 
man,” is the cry of the fre ee author fn 
London. The straits to which unhappy bards 
were reduced in those times when publishers 
did not exist, may be found most ludicrously 
detailed in the dialogue concerning thé causes 
of the corruption of eloquence, usually ascribed 
to Tacitus. The toil and trouble of an author 
in collecting an audience to hear him recite 
his production, and the immense difficulty of 
wringing a few sesterces out of them when 
the recitation was over, are very faithfully and 
very humorously depicted ; though the writer 
of the dialogue by no means considers it as any 
joke, having probably been the suffering’ party 
himself. But conceive the plan adopted now. 
a-days: the bellman sent round to announce 
that “ Sir Walter Scott intends to read a new 
novel at the Freemason’s Tavern. Pilates held 
at the door to receive contributions!” Thanks 
to the press, an author has the whole world for 
an audience now ! 

Let-us.once more, as the Irish’ orator said, 
return to our aubjeét before we leave it, The 
termination of Paternoster Row is as replete 
with moral as its beginning and middle; for 
when you emerge from its narrow and dusky 
precincts into the breadth and brightness of 
Cheapside, and, looking to your right and left, 
observe the toy-shop at one corner, and the 
quack (I beg pardon) patent medicine ware. 
house at the other, you cannot fail to be 
powerfully reminded by these repositories of 
infantine and adult imbecility, that all is 
vanity,—excepting, of course, the essay which 
concludes with this admonition. A.D. 





MusIc. 

THE PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS, 
THESE concerts commenced their annual series 
on Monday the 25th of February, upon the old 
plan, with mostly the old performers and old 
pieces. But as these things of old are eminently 
good, nothing disparaging is intended to be 
said of them, though they have not prompted 
our immediate notice. If it, however, be true, 
as has been remarked, that the enthusiasm for 
these performances is rather on the decline, the 
want of te | just alluded to might well ace 
count for it. complaint has also been raised 
against the directors, not quite unfounded, that 
they introduce performers and compositions 
which ought to be beneath the notice of such 
an institution. In the first of the three con- 
certs already given, Haydn’s sinfonia, No. 8, 
in E flat, and Beethoven’s in C, delighted every 
ear. Madame Caradori’s and Signora Bram- 
billa’s duet from Semiramide, ‘* Ebbene e te,” 
was also charmingly executed. The next we 





have to name, as deserving of high encomium 
is Mr. Oury, for his vidlin concerto, com 
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hy Reeser .s08 Be Heater. He is a native of 
is country, a pupil of Kreutzer, Lafont, and 
the late Kiesewetter. As a solo performer he 
appeared here for the first time, and his success 
was complete. His playing reminded us strongly 
of Kiesewetter, even in a certain trickery of 
verre which that great master indulged. 
N.,. atari a t, on ee of March, 

8 and overtures of Mozart, Haydn, 
and heaheom. were excellent ; and the same 
must be said of Beethoven’s violin quintett in 
C, by Messrs. Mori, Watts, Moralt, Lyon, and 
Lindley. Respecting Mr. J. B. Cramer's con. 
certo on the pianoforte (strangely enough by 
himself and Mogart), there was not that unani- 
mity of opinion which we have witnessed on 
former occasions.. According to our judgment, 
he was as elegant as ever, but certainly less 
effective. . A greater failure than the scena, 
“ Per pieta,”” by Madame Klingner, a German 
lady, was perhaps. never heard. 

he third concert,.on the 24th inst., opened 
with Beethoven’s magnificent sinfonia in C 
voor s and the enthusiasm - with which the 
whole audience expressed their delight, more 
than balanced the disappeintment they had 
to endure from Onslow’s qnintett, played by 
Messrs. Weichsel, Watts, » Lindley, and 
Dragonetti. Much of this disappointment is 
certainly to be charged to Mr. Onslow, other- 
wise an excellent composer ; but some part of it 
also to Messrs. Weichsel and netti, who 
were occasionally out of time. Miss Childe, from 

, a ri y of Music, was deservedly 
recei most. encoureging applause. 
Madame Puzzi gave less satisfaction, especially 
in the trio ‘“t Crada sorte,” Miss Childe 
and Mr. Braham. vf 


Tug MeEtonists> Cius—This Musical 
Society, for the nto ;of mative me. 
lodyand balled arinonneed a 
grand concert for next 3 and-also. the 
design of giving medals for the best productions 
in that style which it is’ its object 40 cultivate. 
On Thurgday next, it is stated, the Duke of 
Sussex will attend tneeeinery sow meet, 
ing, as a visitor. His Royal Highn taste 
in music makes this compliment both qn honour 
to the members, andvan act of condescension 
well calculated to increase the prosperity of the 
Institution. t 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Thalia: a Selection of Favourite Pieces for the 
Spanish Guitar, by the most eminent Com- 
posers. Selected and Fingered by T. Eulen- 
stein. Nos. I. to VI. W. Davis. 

Mr. EvLenstetn’s extraordinary perform- 

ances on the Guimbard, or Jew’s-harp, have ex- 

cited very general’ admiration ; but though his 
exquisite tones and modulations of sound on 
that instrument shewed that his ear was fine, 
his taste perfect, ‘and his skill in music great, 
it was not so manifest that he was a sweet 
composer of original pieces, as well as an ele- 
gant arranger of the ideas of others. The 
present publication, however, of which six 
prose have appeared, affords abundant 
proof e latter: we have never heard any 
selections better adapted to the guitar (of 
which instrument Mr. E. is an accomplished 
teacher), fitter for the hand of learners, or 
more pleasing in themselves. Their variety is 
at once considerable and delightful: Guiliani, 

Carulli, Diabelli, Dussek, and Weber, are the 

principal contributors; and they shine in 

all the changes of march, anthem, air, ro- 
mance, waltz, ballad, minuet, rondo, and 
country dance, excellently arranged. The 


Minstrel Knight, by Dussek, is one of the 
prettiest things that can be imagined for the 
instrument and voice, and will, we are sure, 
become very popular. 





DRAMA. 
KING’S THEATRE. 

CuanGEs of Otellos, Tancredis, Crociatos, and 
occasionally Clemenzas, which have formed the 
chief varieties of the past season here, offer little 
for criticism, and our notices have consequently 
been brief. The silly fuss made by the parti- 
sans of Pasta and Velluti has not tempted us 
into the discussion of the very important points 
at issue between them: the public must, we 
think, be’ sitk of the frivolous subject, which 
has absolutely filled many newspaper columns. 
The mdlignity of some'of the many paragraphs, 
however, deserves reprobation; such, for in- 
stance, as one which has the round of the 
journals, announcing that “ Madame Pasta will 
shortly appear in ‘a new opera, La Sposa Inji- 
dele, composed expressly for her by Richeraud,” 
the' insinuated slander of which must disgust 
every candid mind. 

In the dancing department there has been a 
Mr? pretty divertissement produced: no grand 

t, spectacle, or ballet d’action, however, to 
gladden our eyes—but pure French dancing; 
so very French indeed, as to surpass our powers 
of apprehension. 

Every exertion is making to produce novelty 
after Easter. Laporte is now at Paris con- 
cluding his treaty with the ineffable Sontag, 
who is to make her débué in La Donna del Lago. 
Pasta and she are to be brought out together. 
De Begnis is to appear with Zuchelli.. The 
idea of bringing over Pisarme is, we are told, 
abandoned. 


y y 
‘Rey ‘ 
Ont, or a. 7. .o been revived 


here with success. 


COVENT GARDEN. 

On Saturday an apology was made for Mr. Kean 
in Othello, and the part was undertaken by 
Mr. C. Kemble, whose gonception and execu- 
tion of it as a whole, ftom beginning to end, 
gave the crowded audiente no cause to regret 
their cheerful acceptation of him as a substi- 
tute. The play-bill for Thursday is a droll 
example of hotch-potch. It announces, in the 
usual way, Othello to be acted (‘‘ to-morrow”’), 
and gives the list of the dramatis persone, — 
“ Othello, Mr. Kean ; Iago, Mr. Young ; Cassio, 
Mr. C. Kemble ;”’ but, as if this were not suffi- 
cient, there appears on the same bill, after the 
characters of the farce, a reiteration of the 
leading part, viz.—‘* The public is most re- 
spectfully informed, that Othello will positively 
be repeated to-morrow. Othello, Mr. Kean ; 
Iago, Mr. Young; Cassio, Mr. C. Kemble.” 
Assurance being thus made doubly sure, it 
really happened that the public did not meet 
with any disappointment. 





ORATORIOS. 

On Friday last, Madame Caradori Allan graced 
the oratorio of the evening; and between the 
first and second part, Mons. Labarre played 
a fantasia on the harp, in which he introduced 
the airs, “‘ My lodging is on the cold ground,” 
and ‘ St. Patrick’s Day ;”’ the variations upon 
which he performed with astonishing execution 
and spirit, particularly in ‘* St. Patrick’s Day,” 
which he gave in true Irish style, and which 
was encored. 

On Wednesday, Signor De is was an- 





nounced in the bills; but as he did not make 
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his appearance until long after. the timespecified, 
his reception ~ first was far from cordial : how. 
ever, Mr. Bishop having made his apology. 
stating that Signor De Begnis had no inte ciae 
of neglecting his duty, and that his tardiness 
on the present occasion was owing to some 
mistake, he was most enthusiastically hailed 
and encored in three successive pieces, —two 
from I/ Barbiere, and the third, “* a Composer 
giving directions to the Orchestra,” which he 
sung with great spirit and animation. Madame 
Pasta and Mademoiselle Brambilla sang the duet 
of “* Questo cor ti giura amore,” by Rossini, 
exquisitely, and were encored. Mr. Braham 
sang, ‘* Deeper and deeper still,”’ from Jephtha, 
with much pathos; and the popular song of 
*¢ Nelson”’ in such a spirited style, that it was 
enthusiastically encored. Miss Shirreff 
the ballad of *‘ O softly sleep, my baby boy,” 
with her usual sweetness and expression. ' At 
the end of the first part of the performance, 
Monsieur Vogt, from Paris, played a fantasia 
on the oboe, in which the air ‘* Sweet home” 
was introduced with t taste and execution. 
We must not forget to mention the orchestral 
performances, which, generally speaking, have 
gone very well at these concerts : the overture 
to Euryanthe and Romberg’s overture had a 
remarkably fine effect on Wednesday. 


GRIMALDI, senior, the ‘best actor, perhaps, 
that ever contented himself with the name of 
Clown upon the English stage, bade it farewell 
last Monday week at Sadler’s Wells, He was 
far superior to the best performers in his line 
that we ever saw; for, besides the extravagant 
powers of feature and muscle which are not 
uncommon in the tribe, he possessed a rich 
fund of genuine comic humour, and a ready 
wit to apply it. Such matters as the oyster 
crossed in love, swere,\ig his hands, irresistibly 
laughable ; and we 46 heat that ill health, 
not years, is the “®£ removing one from 
the dramatic scerle, who has contributed so 
largely to the irmoéent amusement of the 
public. 








VARIETIRS. 

Geognosy. — Professor Engelhardt, of the 
University of Dorpat, has lately made a geog- 
nostic journey among the Oural Mountains, 
during which he has examined with the 
greatest care the various and extensive mines 
of iron, copper, gold, &c. with which that lofty 
and extensive range of hills abounds. 

Hippopotamus.— The head of one of these 
mighty animals, well preserved, with the skin 
upon it, is to be seen in St. James’s Street. 
Though curious as an article in a museum 
of natural history, we are afraid it is insuf- 
ficient for an exhibition. The forms of the 
teeth and tusks, however, by which the food 
is submitted to an operation like grinding, 
are worthy of remark. 

Costume of 1828.—The First Lord . of the 
Treasury and Premier attended the levee on 
Thursday, in the dress of a Colonel of the 
Guards, with white duck trowsers ! ! : 

We observe, from the Bristol Mirror, that a 
new Altar-piece has been painted by Mr. King 
for St: Thomas’s church in that city. The sub- 
ject is the conviction of St. Thomas; and the 
moment of time which the painter has em- 
bodied is that of the incredulous apostle express- 
ing his belief in the identity of Christ, by the 
energetic exclamation of, ‘* My Lord and my 
God!” The picture is very large, and contains 
twelve figures, in three groups. ‘“‘ We 





hope,” says the editor, after describing the work, 
“ that the example thus given by the vestry of 
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St.Thomas ‘will influence other parishes, so 
that there may be no longer any cause for com- 
plaining that our city is deficient in affording 
e ent to works of art.” 

Natural Vitrifications.—It is well known, 
that on the highest mountains tubes of vitrified 
matter have been found, the exact mode of the 
production of which has hitherto been undis- 
covered; but which natural philosophers have 
in general ascribed to the effects of lightning 
falling on a sandy soil, and melting and vitrify- 
ing the sand to a greater or less depth. All 
doubt on the subject is now removed, by similar 
tubes having been seen instantly formed in 
places where lightning has fallen. M. Fiedler, 
a young German philosopher, has collected 
several in Germany, which he has presented, 
through M. Arago, to the French Academy. 
They are remarkably large: one is above nine- 
teen feet long. It is difficult to conceive how 
the discharge of an electrical cloud can melt 
and vitrify a mass of sand so dense. A similar 
effect could scarcely be produced by the most 
intense furnaces. 

Monument to the Memory of George III.— 
A meeting of the subscribers to this monument 
has been summoned to the Thatched House, for 
next Wednesday; when it is proposed to ap- 
propriate the fund which has been realised. 
Though not adequate to the grand original 
design, it is sufficient, we understand, for an 
ornament to the metropolis, and a grateful 
tribute to our revered king. 

Steelyard.—A new steelyard has been in- 
vented in France, which is said to possess 
greater accuracy than the description of that 
machine hitherto in use. One of the improve- 
ments in the new invention, is. the ease with 
which it can be verified. The divisions, 
which are marked on the long arm of the 
beam, begin from a zero point; that is, from 
a@ point at which the ing weight places 





the machine in exact equilibriam, when no 
weight is attached to the short arm of the 
beam. This enables the most ignorant persons 
to judge at once of the correctness of its con- 
struction. 

Travels.—The celebrated traveller Edward 
Riippel is on the point of setting out for Abys- 
sinia, with the purpose of exploring those parts 
which have not hitherto been visited by any 
European. The senate of Frankfort, by an 
unanimous resolution, has granted him 1000 
florins of annual income for the ensuing seven 
or eight years, as well in acknowledgment of 
his former services, as to enable him, agreeably 
to his wish, to continue his scientific travels 
and researches. 

Russia. — The University formerly at Abo 
has been transferred to ths new capital of 
Finland, Helsingfors; and is to bear the name 
of * Alexander’s University.” 

Greek Coining.—There are at Hydra and 
Spezzia between twenty and thirty regular 
manufactories of false money, which are not 
only tolerated, but supported by the members 
of the government. They coin Spanish dol- 
lars, as well as paras, and all kinds of Turkish 


money; and this false coin is made an object | differen 


of traffic with the Maltese and the Jonians, who 
carry it into Egypt and ere - there to sell 
it again, or to circulate it raudulently by 
means of their agents.—Foreign Journal. 
Flying.—A writer in the last Number of the 
Mechanic's Magazine has given a curious 
paper on the means of flying, through the 


ae machinery. He proposes to give men | pa 


the power of impelling rotatory wings, and 
imitating beetles, rather than birds, in "their 
means of flight, Without the diagrams, we 





cannot elucidate set erro 3 but as soon 
as we see any body taking an aerial excursion 
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Hebrews, Vol. 1. 8vo. 14s. bds.—The Barn and the Steeple, 
12mo. 4s. 6d. bds.— Horsfield’s Lepidopterous Insects, 


of this kind, we shall not fail to describe it | Desig 


accurately, for the benefit of our pedestrian and 
equestrian readers. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Rumours are abroad of another illustrious bonfire in 
the world of letters. It is said that the el t author of 
many popular works had recently amused himself with 
writing a small volume entitled Familiar Epistles from 
Captain Rock to his M the King; that this volume 
was printed; and that the,whole a (5000 copies) 
was put into the flames on the eve of publication, in 
sequence of a legal opinion gned by a certain eminent 
barrister and statesman, to this effect: ‘‘ there is libel in 
every sentence, and sedition in every page:”--no, not the 
whole impression; for, strange to say, story comes to us 
from Edinburgh, where our informant saw and perused a 
copy now in the possession of an eminent wit and critic of 
“* the north countrie.” Our friend adds, that the sup- 
pressed work is as remarkable for its wit as for its wicked 
ness. Captain Rock’s account of the breaking-up of the 
late cabinet excited, in particular, his highest admiration,* 
and that chapter, he says, might be, and ought to be, given 
to the public. 

Mr. Lockhart has nearly completed his Life of Robert 
Burns, for Constable’s Miscellany ; and for those who are 
already in possession of the best editions of the poet’s 
works, a small impression in octavo, in Ballantyne’s best 
style, is also pri g- Both editions are to be embel- 
lished with atu a portrait of Burns, engraved by 
Miller after Naysmith. 

The proprietor of Robson’s Views of English Cities has 
announced his intention of destroying some of the copper- 





lates, after 800 impressions on small paper are worked. | pense 


his is certain) 2 laudable procedure to preserve the 
value of the whole work, protect the property of the ori- 
ginal subscribers, and secure the credit of the artists and 
proprietor. 

r. Britton announces a continuation of this publica- 
tion, or rather a new one, to illustrate the Picturesque 
Antiquities of the English Cities, consis of Views of 
Castes, Bars or Gates, old Houses, Street Views, &c. 

Arabic Literature.—A very complete French and Ara- 
bic Dictionary, by Ellius Bocthor, late Professor of 
Arabic in the Ecole Royale des Langues Orientales at 
Paris, is now publishing, under ond ae of Clermont 
Tonnére, by Coussin de Perceval. This work, it is 
stated, will surpass every ancient and modern Arabic 
Dictionary extant. 

In the Press.—A Nartative of.Memorable Events in 
Paris, during the approuclf of the Allied Armies, and 
their ot of that ity, being extracts from the 
Journal ofan nglish ju, who made notes of every 
day’s occurrences: also an Account of Napoleon’s Journey 
to, Residence at, and Return from, Elba.—Knight’s Mo- 
dern and Antique Gems, from drawings by C. ee &c 
wither ropriate Mottos and Quotations to each subject. 
—The Brst of the Bibli pher’s Man 
Account of Rare, Curious, and U; 
or relating to Great Britain and Ireland, from the Inven- 
tion of Printing; with Bib and Critical No- 
tices, Collations of the rarer articles, and the Prices at 
which they have sold in the present century. By William 
Thomas Lowndes.—The Theocratist, a mene f —- 
tion, whose object is to maintain the essential Relation 
which subsists between Religion and Politics. — The 
Boarding-school and Teacher’s Directory; or the Ad- 
dresses of the best London Masters in every department 
of Education, and of the principal tp ym Prepa- 
ratory Seminaries for ene Ladies and tlemen in 
and near the Metropolis.—Country Stories, Scenes, and 
Characters, forming a series of Our Village: by 
Mary Russell Mitford.—Foscari, and Julian, Tragedies : 
by the same.—A new edition of Kitchiner’s Art of Invi- 

‘orating and Prolonging Life.—A new edition, with ad- 

tions, of a Dissertation on the Passage of Hannibal over 
the Alps, by the Rev. J. A. Cramer, M.A., and H. L. Wick- 
ham, Esq.—A Work, in parts, under the general title of 
India, and embracing the most important topics con- 
nected with that country, by Mr. Rickards.—A Complete 
History of an Action at Law, with Observations, — 
the present Practice of the Courts of Law to be Absurd, 
Expensive, and Unjust, &c. &c.: by T. —: Stu- 
der of Lincoln’s Inn.— Moral and Sacred Poetry, se- 
lecte from the Works of the most admired Authors, 
Ancient and Modern, by Thomas Willcocks and Thomas 
Hoiion.—The Harp of Judah; a Selection of Pieces re- 
lating to the Jews: with other Poems on the subject of 
t Volume of Miscellaneous 
Prose Tales, and Sketches of Society and Manners; to be 
entitled Waifs and Strays; or, Scenes of Life and Shades 
of Character. 





LIST OF N&ZW BOOKS. 

Li Gems, 8vo. 8. bds.—The Hebrew, a Sketch, 
fcp. be bds.— an the Wines of Bordeaux, 
fcp. 5s. bds.—Hymns and Sacred Lyrics, by Constantius, 
2mo. 8s. bds.—Arran, a Poem, 12mo. 5s. Phillpotts 
the Coronation Oath, 8vo. 9s. 6d. bds.—Wolfe’s Jour- 
nal, Vol. II. 8vo. 8s. bds.—Fisher’s Sermons, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
bds.—Public Characters, Vol. I. with 27 Portraits, 18mo. 
8s. bds.—Ears of Wheat, 12mo. 2s. 6d. bds.—Stuart on the 


© An izamense Tory, we suspect.—Ed. 





ual, being an | 22! 
seful Books, published in | 8°" 





Churchill on Acupuncturation, 12mo. 3s. 6d. sewed. — 
of Shrewsbury’s Reasons for Not. Taking the Test, 
&c. 8vo. 9s. bds. 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1828. 
March, Thermometer. Baro . 
Thursday-+ 20 29.45 
Friday ---- 21 29.06 
Saturday -- 22 29.23 
Sunday---- 23 29.36 
Monday -- 24 29.56 
Tuesday -- 25 29.73 
Wednesday 26 | —— 24. 29.82 
Prevailing wind N. and S,W. 
Generally clear; frequent hail storms. 
Rain fallen +15 of an inch. 








40. 
45. 
49. 
47. 
45. 
49. 


Edmonton. 
Latitude------ 51° 37/ 39”N. 
Longitude---- 0 3 51 W.of Greenwich. 


Cuarves H. ADAMS. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
@@ At the conclusion of the first quarter of 1828, we 
— particularly to suggest to our new subscribers the ex- 
jiency of making good their preceding Nos. for the 
year, if they wish to preserve ect volumes of the 
Literary Gazette. The constant increase of its circulation 
soon absorbs the extra provision made by the publisher in 
anticipation of that demand; and to avoid disappoint- 
ments to our friends on the one hand, and the great ex- 
of many reprints on the other, is the object of the 
present notice. e observe from advertisements, that 
occasionally (once or twice in a twelvemonth, perhaps) a 
complete set of the Gazette gets into the market at-an ad- 
vanced price; and that volumes from the earliest period 
at which they can be got, are always in request; and 
under these circumstances we are desirous to impress u 
our recent subscribers the advantage of securing what they 
want as early as possible. 
Melton Mowbray.—L. L. D. is either very ignorant of 
the actual state of affairs at ‘« the Melton,” or he is at- 


notorious profligacy and base 
is und best. i 
when or tt the Bench refing 


one 
We should, from our observations on life 
be tem 


causes, and prevails over a circle far too wide for 
as 


manners, to assert, that truly 


tleman-like feeling is ge | to be found except in the 


middle ranks—in individuals o descent, though of 
small fortunes, in the army and navy, and in 
fessions. If the nicer sense of honour reigned in the 


evasions, which souls, lowered by a familiarity with the 
turf, the hell, and the effeminacy and vice of fashion, 
bear with such contemptible fortitude. Well might 
Burke say, “‘ The age of chivalry is gone !” but it was not 
till now that the age of swindling and truckling so fully 


> it. 
he Manchester Lines to an Infant are pleasing, but 
the subject is very trite. 

The work alluded to by a Constant Reader, dated 
** India House,” was reviewed in our No, 558, 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

S1r,—It was only on y that we were informed of, 
and late on Saturday evening, before we saw, your Notice 
to Correspondents the Literary Gazette of the 15th 
instant, accusing us of —— imposition” in givin, 
an extract as m the Literary Gazette of the 2d o 
February, concern the Novel of ‘* Uncle Peregrine’s 
Heiress.” We pl q guilty to the mistake of printing 
Literary Gazette instead of Literary Chronicle, which was 
the paper we meant to refer to, and which we enclose 
to you, marking the critique from which we made the 
extract: but we totally im any idea of imposition— 
indeed, we should be very weak to attempt it, as 
be contradicted immi - ‘The conclu "ye 
of your notice, if referring to us, we totally deny, in the 
most explicit terms. 

e are, Sir, your most obedient servants, 
A. K. Newman and Co. 
Leadenhall Street, 24th March, 1828. 

*,* It gave-us great pleasure to receive gy 
ratement by muting with mma Fgh = 
8 a adver- 
tisement in question in the Globe and Traveller. But 
although, as it respects ourselves, Messrs. Newman and 
Co.’s explanation is perfectly satisfac 3 we confess that 
we doubt whether it will be thought so by those who may 
have purchased Uncle Peregrine’s Heiress, in conseq: 
of being, however unintentionally, led into the error of 


- ee wee A it was a work which had been favourably 


noticed in the Literary Gazette. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


HE Subscribers to the proposed Monumental 
ittee and pg ~~ ee at the Thatched-House 
St, James's i aay Lag) ao, the 9d of April next, 


In 4to. with a separate Atlas of Maps and coloured Plates, 


Bl. Bs. 
EMOIR on the GEOLOGY of CEN- 
TRAL FRANCE; including the Volcanic Formations 

Au » the ae , and Viv: 

G. POUL EGT Pig ech F.R.S. F.G.S. &c,. 
's work on the Geology and extinct Volcanoes of 
wane : py ego am we are pao 
in coamehioerenes ose anaes bee our 
heave and recrossii 


Auvergne, V 
oe 





Tavern, 

at Two o'clock precisely ; the 
‘laims, ropriating Subscription, and other Business. 

¢ OPP of the eee 

C. BLEADEN, Hon. Sec: 


RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall. 
un Agua Io pen Daly rom Ton In the Morning ti 


ve in the 
‘Admission, 1s.—Catal 
WILLIAM Ba’ A RNARD, Keeper. 





HE GERMAN and FRENCH LAN-|uats 


GUAGES and LITERATURE. Mr. Bern ays bene te to 
: sing or eg oregon 


—— of the absence . oturesque fea- 
tures in the scenery. earn o 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, > Rg ty Green, London, 


France along vy samme bea Beaten rac tyqckee i. a returing home wit! 





In 8vo. with Seven and Two coloured Plates, 


sues 18s. boards, 
RANSACTIONS of the MEDICAL and 
_ ee SOCIETY of LONDON. Vol. XIII. 


Part 

Peed for Longman, Rees, Came Brown, and Green, Londan. 
arrangement cones - Seoncti, the pub- 

.. B su such Members of pas may be 

— of come. ae their Sets of the Societys ‘ransactions, at 

a Scale of Prices which may be had of Longman and Co. or any 


treet, to 33, | of their cor: 
to con 


tinue 
teaching the above, at home and abroad. 
March. 


Mr. Ebers’ EBI and Foreign Library, 27, Old Bond Street. 
R. EBERS has “dust ast published the 
ADDENDA oo. the CA of his extensive 
BRITISH and FOREIG o TIDRARY, in which will be found 
all the recent and most important Books of isteny Voyages and 








Vol. XIV. Part 1, is in the Press. 





Bngine. 2d edition. 
This day is published, ‘ta 12mo. ‘with 12 Pla lates, and a b fi 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


This in 1 yal. 14s. boards, 
BERNETHY’S LECTURES on Ana. 
hes » and bi om 3 including Observations 


on the Nature 
Delivered at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
“ This volume is not ey bye coeuuuiies the t wit 4 


tioner, but is as a book of 
in families.” 
J. Bulcock, 168, Strand. 
Where may be had, 
The Portrait of J. a Esq, 





be continued 


HE GARDENER’! $ "MAGAZINE. 
No. XIII. will be published on the Ist of April; and 
continnn, for the future, to be published on the lst of every 


Mon 

Vols. I. II. and ITI. may be had complete in 
boards, price 2, 2s. 

The First “Number of Loudon’s M ne of 


de- | Natural ee yd will be published May 1 next, price 9e. 6d. 
Published by Longman, 


» Orme, Brown, and Green, 





Reece’s Medical Guide I: > es 
New edition, being ~ Lethe consi: erably enlarged, 


HE MEDICAL GUIDE; for the Use of 
the Clergy, Heads of Families and Seminaries, and Junior 





tatue of Mr. Watt, price 7s. 6d. boards, 
POPULAR 1 LECTURES on the ‘STEAM 
NGINE; in which its C 
fates Explained with an Historical Sketch of its Invention 








Travels, Memoirs, &c. Gowever 
together with the lighter Works of Fiction, of which fashionable 
ey ey of the day a very ai at is ow shou = order 


xperi- 
» however short, in perusing the 
rhe 3 and paiges age y anne aay senciotins o f te 
‘ostume, cos! _ 
pm he iy gy the geuen ment oe the 








"By the Rev. DIONYSIUS Aone pont LL.D. 
Professor of Nat ee ms and Astronomy in the 


ion. 
Printed for John Taylon W aterloo Place, Bookseller and Pub- 
lisher to the University of Wate and sold by James Duncan, 
Paternoster Row; J. A. Hessey, Fleet Street ; and Hatchard and 
Son, Piccadilly. 





Nobility and \Geatry whe sutecrive to Mr. 
R. J ° MOSCHELES cos to announce 


iti Gentry, and his Friends in general, 
that EVENING C CONCERT will take place on Monday, 
April 21, at the Arayle je Rooms. 
The Scheme will shortly appear. 
On the 3ist 0s be publ lished, 
LACKWOOD EDINBURGH 
MAGASIEM No, (dd MP, for April 1828. 

tents: I. Sir H Steuart’s Theory ransplantation— 

e Peninsula, No. 3. t at the Isle of 


of Bhurtpore—IV. War between Persia 
Letter from ows Whi, Hater—VI. Anatom: 
The Calm Sea—' Cc 








. The 
a me Witches; by the Ettrick 
for William jactog Ebsie and T, Cadell, 





This day is published, 
HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
Om Usefut ey Planting-—II. On 

wile and Private 
Leac beg, a > V, Lord 


Cc 
A Discovery of of the ora, Wage and 
— River—VI1. Irish Education Inquiry; Roman Ttholic 
of M Vill. by yp SE a 
Museum of Antiquities to the Society of 
the Increase of Crime, ong the Lmpser 
+X. Cam of the British 











oor Pte Discipline 
ob Wpeningion cna and New 
ery On to reach the North Pole, by Capt. William 
Edward P. tion. 
‘ted for San Murray, Albemarle Street. 





e Gs. the Sixth Num! 


UARTERLY 


CCLESIASTICAL 


the lst w SH CRITIC 
HE BRITISH CRITIC, 
sumetecanAl, REVIEW, and 
RECOR. 
ewe Hug’: . {atredaction 5 Chronol, . Paul — 
Ewing's cae | Engt tionary Grint Christen 
Lord _ teed ~— Soapesten of Sacred and “Profane 
History—The Celtic Sonido Cothelins and Dissen 
on Marriage; ters’ Bill—London University— 
State of the Dioceses in England and Wales—Proceedings of the 
ted for C. and J. Ri St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Weterlea Place, Pall Mall; ant the Eaecutors of 0. hat rant 
Ludgate Hill. 


The First and Second Volumes may now be 
had complete, price 13s. ay ne 


The Four Volumes ‘of f the Quarterly Theolo- 


gical Review, Sor tho yours 1886 and 3898, price 31. 82. in boards; 
or any Number at 60 








“Ont the let April will ee published, to be continued Monthly, 
rice ls. VT il. 


HE HARROV TAN. 

21 ouk ae ,4 Gatets of Zsc! 
2. Scenes at a Public School een Out, a ee Ccarmced| I 
—<8. The Sale of Cu: ates a 
Dio ee 9 a On Pen 


Greek ay nmaain box he a 
London ; Hurst, Chance, ‘and Co. 6 Co. 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


HE QUARTE 
T Lae LE, wreeatn ten awe 








n 8vo. OTT 18s. boards, 
N INTRODU TION to GEOLOGY ; 
comprising the Elements of the Science in its resent 
advanced State, and all the recent Discoveries. With an Outline 
of the Geology of eo ig and Wales. The 3d edition, entirely 
recomposed and greatly enlarged, with new Plates, a coloured 


Map, and Cuts, 
By ROBERT BAKEWELL. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 


ofr whom may be had, by the same Author, 


ee nravels i in Savoy, &c. In 2vols. 8vo. 12. 6s. 





IERUSSAC’S BULLETIN ON IVERSEL 
des SCIENCES et de L’INDUST 

She eutontine pcironlation ad the Journal Rick has rag com- 

(ites, to well tuomnonn H {ch to emer. it more Gearing mye 


ny 
rials in vari: 

enlarge it in th these branches. 
The object of the “ Bulletin Universel” is to furnish 
Natural and Experimental Philosophers, 
Naturalists, Medical Men, Agriculturists, Manufac 
ilitary Men, Historians, and Philologtets, a 

the differen 


of Science 
serming 8 a Monthly Methodical Re- 
the human mind in every 


it may furnish some idea of the multifarious contents of the 
= onde ticles of intaltiges oo oh ‘ol aihee in 
wor ar’ in gence volumes of the ears 
— to nearly six thousand. wet 
bscription price for the work, in its present improved state, 

oan 6l. 128. yearly. 

Published by Treuttal, Warts, and Co. 30, Soho Square; where 

‘rospectuses ma‘ . The work is divided into Eight Sec- 
tions, each of which may be had separately, as follows :— 


an Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics, and 


Contnitneore--Biseae, Ampice De pin, Lacroix, Prony, Pois- 
son, Franceeur, Cha; énard, Hachette, &c. tice of 
12 . x Agnum | 
atural Sciences and Geology. 
—_— Cuvier, Ferussac, Jussieu, Kunth, La- 
ofpade, Lamouroux, Latreille, &c. Price ef 12 Nos. per Annum 


ue 
3. Medical Sciences. 
PR verngn ma Béclard, Breschet, Cloquet, Dumas, 
Majeess 3 » Orfila, Pinel, &c. Price of 19 Nos. per An- 
num Wl. g2. 


4. Agriculture, Rural and Domestic Eco. 
nomy, soon Fishing and Hunting. 
Contributors—Messrs. » Count Ss gy Du Petit Thouars, 
Hachette, Hazard, Count Lasteyrie, Tessier, &c. Price of 12 Nos. 
aa Annum 15¢. 
Technology, the’ Arts and Manufectures, 
eae — Messrs. jer, Chaptal, 
Heronde VitieReast, Molard, avier, Prony, &c. 
per 


the successive efforts 


Darcet, Deyeu 
Price’ of 12 Nos. 
hy, Statistics, Political Economy, 


ana V ‘ravels, 
Costin 36 Messrs. du Bocnge, Champollion Figeac. 
Jomard, Count Laborde, W Sikenaer, tio. Price of 


45 a Annum lL. as. 
~ Histor uities, and Philo 


atory, An Antiqui 

Se rm he Dureau ai Malle, Jaudert, 
e, musat, artin, &c. 

of 1 12 Nos. per Annum 183. Suge pc: 


3. . Art of War. ‘ 


Li G comms Dino 
mot, Count Vedel, Snienaie 
'b, &o, Price of 12 Nos, per yo ie 


Coin 





Count de la Roche A 
Tholoze, Lallemand, 





By RICHARD REECE, M.D. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Su: 8, &c. 
This edition, which has nearly rewritten, is divided into 
two ts. The first, a Modern Dispensatory, embraces, 
of Diseases, 


the Medicines ordi loyed in the T: oo gt 

all the new R ri as proved to possess 
valuable medicinal ana with ‘a’selection of about One Hun- 
dred P pp efficacy ; 3 the best | known means 











of treating cases of 
burns, ng seme fits, &c.; a Dissertation on Diet; a Description of 
several new Apparatus employed in Medicine, &c. &c. The 
second part comprises a practical Treatise on the Diseases inci- 
tal to the human race; with the distinguishing FO ereong 
ada tae. diffe ~~ pera hy and 6 ry Malad, 
a} to rent tem ents stages 7 
eee Ceestantee, a So as enn 
ppendix on the ement ren, as to Diet 
Exeroise, &c, and th and Ts of Infan' 














Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 





To Agriculturists. 
Price 4s. a Se a ne Geveriition Etching of the Root, 


ETA DEPICTA;. — “Remarks on Mangel 

Wur: yt we a Expesitien ne Catan, and the 
anagement in jing and Fattenin; attle. 

By THO OMAS NEWBY. 
Printed for Siinpkin and Marshall, London; and 
sold by all Booksellers. 
N.B. This Pomptict eenigine several Testimonials of the great 
Utility of Maney ba aa. ne some of the first Agriculturists 


oR RLS a es SECOND-HAND 


ning by Be a wy ot renege Sgn ty of 
now se! 8 money only, on Tes 
mises, 143, High Holborn. . ” 

To Collectors of Classics, Oriental Works, Dictionaries, Xe: 





t | this Catalogue is peculiarly worthy of attention, as it contains 


many scarce and valuable 's, marked at sageeelly low prices ; 
and they can only he kept on sale for three weeks, ; 
——m 


ptlUSIC. | 


A MUSICAL “MANUAL; or, Technical 


Direc fall an 
of all the i used in th tei = = with Toehdaneal 


e 
Remarks on ~~ Fades Excellences of Vocal and Instrumental 
Composition and Performance. 
“By THOMAS BUSBY, , Mas. Doe, 
Goulding and D’Almaine, 20, Soho Square. 











New Sacred Piece of Vocal and Organ Music, 18. 6d. 
OME YE, BLESSED “OF MY FATHER. 
From the he Gospel of St. aR KIT Gro, 25, verse 34. 
OMAS BILLIN 
Composer od the Sacred Hymn of “ Our Bh essed Saviour 
on the Cross.” 
Published by Preston, a. Dean Street, Soho, for the Author. 
Mr. pyre aap now most enatalls feels it a pleasing and 
uty s heartfelt acknowl 
the whole isuaical English 2, and 
Devon and ny --F patrons, for pore, Bis | 
an 
the divine science of music, under ‘chet kind a 
formerly known as the com r of the music of 
Maria’s Evening Service to ey oe Meg t bt ne pet Night Thoughts, 
Eloisa to Abelard, Prior’s Garland of the Wood, 
of the soe Adaptation of Corveltie Cetin as edited by 
Preston’s House. 


ents to 
rticularly to his native 
y years 











BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
2d edition, in 2 pocket vols. price 15s. 
HE TRAVELLER’S ORACLE; or, 
Maxims for Locomotion. 
By Dr. KITCHINER. 
« These two volumes abound in practical instruction of a rare 
and useful kind.” 
“ We recommend the © Traveller’s Oracle’ as a very amusing 
it is worth — en reading, | 
will become, we doubt not, a popular book.” —Atlas. 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, ‘New Burlington Street. 








few days, in 8 vols. post 8va 
ALATHIEL; a _ Story of the Past, the 


resent, and the F 





Printed for Henry Colburn, & New Burlington Street, 





ie | 


4 
a 


| 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


In 1 vel. 8vo. Val. I. price 
TRANSLATION “xu the he SECOND 
‘ EDITION of sen + ROMAN HISTORY, 
en in concert with 
By the Rev. JULIUS CHARLES’ es. M.A. and 
CONNOP THIRLWALL, M.A. 
Fellows of Trinity hyn Cambri idge. 
ites to a friend in England, “ that he is anxious 





and 
bat absolutely a new ‘ote in which few passages of the former 
have been retained.” 
‘aterlag Place, Pall Mall, Book- 


Printed for John T: 
seller and Publisher to ne London bay eg and sold by James 
A. Hessey, Fleet Street; 


37, Paternoster 
Hatchard and Son, Piecadilty;* z ‘and J. J. Deighton, 
bridge; and Parker, Oxford. 





ORNINGS i ‘SPRI " 
Moet in LING ; or, Retrospec 


ee , Cri tical, and His 5 
By NATHAN DRAKE, M.D. H.A.L, 

” Author of « Essays on Periodical Literature.” 
Printed for John Murray, aeamane Street. 





2 vols. post 8vo. 14s. 
JOURNAL of a RESIDENCE and TOUR 
in MEXICO, in the Year 1826: with some Account of the 
Mines of that yo 
By 7 oe GE F. 


ited for 


LYON, R.N. F.R.S. D.C.L. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





HE PAROCHIAL | HISTORY of BREM- 


HILL, in the County of Wil 





ney hee Peel, in 
al oy a Portrait 


by te he 
28. beards, 
“HISTORY of = Right Hon. WILLIAM 
PITT, wy of CHATHAM; containing his Speeches 
ng bare em 


Au 


Parli 


in P 
when Secretary 0 of State upon | French, 

Affairs, never before < with an Account of the Princi- 
= Events and Persons connected with his Life, Sentiments, and 


trations. 
By the Rev. Pay. gpary THACKERAY, A.M. 
London: Printed for C. and J. Rivington, Booksellers Extra- 
ordin: to His Majesty, Waterloo Place, Pail Mall, and St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. 








In 1 vol. 8vo. price 


GRAMMAR of the "HEBREW LAN. 
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ey —. aie 1 thiek vol. t=. with upwards 
. lle, 6d. 
Geeks | PEERAGE and BARONET. 
AGE of ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, boy IRELAND. 
— resumed that this work will be found the most ne gen 
fms concise, which has hitherto 

3g subject ; fe ps 

obtained pak, ‘the highest sources. The of almost —— 
house is deduced from the earliest era, and the genealogical 
tails are interspersed with many in’ anecdotes 

various families. The Baronets of Scotland and Ireland, with 

their armorial bearings, &c. form a new feature st this edition; 


the Kruien af Noneee in England, with 
arious Orders of and Raighthood,. 


ingxavings of the v: 
considerably <a the interest of ‘newt wh 
P. Street. 


rinted for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington 





and an Essay on 





GUAGE; comgrtens ing GustenetSastneee, il 
from best A with much 0: ginal 
Matter, = B emg go 4 Ge Oriental Sources; design: 
the Use n the U; by wel 
sion, to ps Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of — Regius Pro- 
fessor of a in the Cate of ag 
e Rev. 8S. L 

Of the Universis of Halle; Pt, y he of the Asiatic 
Sete AEs pam, Associate and F.R.S.L. and M.R.A.S. 
: hg ; and Professer of Arabic in the University of Cam- 
r 


” Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row. 








8vo. price 15s. with P. 


EM INISCENCES of HEN NRY ANGELO, 
with Memoirs of his late Father and Friends, 
: including numerous Original Anecdotes and C 
Traits of the most cele! Personages that have flo 
during the last eighty years. 

This work abounds fm. only in om matter relating to per- 
sons of rank, but of talent ay san bee om pe oh intimacy 
with Englishmen, as all the = 
arts, &c. made his house, ron Carlisle Street, for “= ears, the 


of Sir Joshua Reynolds, yen the Shi » the 





Sermons. 
yp to the Lord “be Tig of Lendon, 
in 2 vols, 8vo. RSE Zils. 
SECOND COURSE of "SERMON S for 
the YEAR; containing two for each Sunday, and one 
for each Holiday : abridged from the most eminent Divines of the 
rch, and adapted to the Service of the Day; in- 


Dedi a ee 








its, i 
ion of the vast Celtic. Monuments in 





ey Peet pee 
rtrait and P’ lates, | price only 18s. 
A New W Ein of LORD BYRON’S 


Primes for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





vols. 8vo. 21 


HISTORY. of the LIFE. and VOYAGES 
of CHRISTOPHER OOLUMBUS. 
By WASHINGTON IRVING. 

“ This work ml fo from what we have seen of it, give Mr. Wash- 
pe za Seving.o predigh ous increase offame. The novelty of fact 
ceed 4 wonder, only to be explained by the cir- 
cumstances which have given the ao in access to pohits as well 
as rivate archives, hitherto ‘a fountain shut up, and a book 
.” The chaste and nervous elegance of the style, and the 
Uberal and truly philosophical cast of thought and sentiment, are 
what no one need be surprised with, who has read some of his 

previous pee but th 
elaborate one ons,—pre- 


of 
tensions aac we have no doubt the world will pronounce to be 
justified im the result. To throw an ait ait Of total novelty on a 


d Chure! 
tended for the ae of Families and Schools. 
By the Rev. J. R. PITMAN, A.M. 

Alternate Motning Preacher of Belgrave and moon} Bape 234 
| alter Alternate Evening Preacher of the Foundling and en 

ospitals. 

ndon: Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row. 

« There is no question which the cl are more frequently 
asked, and to which they find it more diffieult to give a satisfac- 
tory reply, than this: ‘ What sermons would they recommend 
for the use of a private family ?” We really think that Mr. Pit- 
man‘s work bids fair to supply the deficiency w' been so 
much regretted.” —Quarterly Theol: jew. 

A Second Edition of the First Course is just 
published. 


In 4 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait engraved by Warren, 


price 36s. beards, 
HE WHOLE WORKS of the MOST 
REVEREND FATHER in GOD, ROBERT LEIGH- 
TON, D.D. Archbishop of Glasgow. To which is prefixed, an 
entire new = a3 Author. 
Of Tri ails Ce College, Ci triage, and Chaplain thi 
rin: 0) am » an lain to the 
oat Noble the Marquess of en 
Printed f, for as Duncan, 37, Pate’ aber 
“« We have. poo’ a new edition of ‘Archbishop S Letepaants 
nee gn wee me ee ele oases. 
to 








of ancient interest,—to write a his or 
there had been only ‘ mémoires pour servir,’—such has been our 
American countryman's proud attempt; and with unmingled 
_ ure do we contemplate the fruit of his long and arduous 
"Literary Gazette, Feb. 9, 
Printed for John M urray, Albemarle Street. 


ine Shae cal matice he had promised, w 
to sup; io ts ane, 8 few particulars of his life 
and writings, princi rom a spirited and eloquent 
memoir prefixed to — ne =. by the Rev. Nerman ear- 
the present age, that his valuable writ- 
‘as these the sublimest and purest eriztecSpioty, 
tiful images and eet un ceeenel ot hout 


rich in rs 
e 








ad WO YEAR with a aM in 2 vols, TH vo. price 18s. 


EARS in NEW SOUTH WALES. 
& ate. Conn tt: CUNNINGHAM, Bs i. alate 
Cunningham's‘ Two ; 
best book of gen Srl infermatin that h Zeon bes been mateten upon ties 
lag azine, 


"— Monthly Me 
enry Street. 
T Of whom may also be had, just published, 

ravels and Adventures in Southern Africa. 

George Thompson, Cc bserva’ 
ay] an Eight Years” Rest mo &. om -~y bs 
poy payin pe of British Emigrants. The 2d edition, in 2 vols. 

- Teas orty wings, price ll. 11s. 6d. boards. 

‘ the completest book on the rye y of this interesting 
warter of the world, and contains the best and most rational 

*ccount of the important colony of the Cape.” —Atlas. 


OCRATES; a Dramatic Poem. 
By H. Me GROVER, Author of Anne Boleyn.” 
» Rees, » Brown, and Green, London ; 
r Clarke, 43, New Bond Street. 8s. 6d. boards. 


4 vols. 8vo. with Plates, 2. 


rH DIARY of THOMAS. BURTON, Esq. 

flember in the Parli of the Oliver and 

Iicherd C romwell, from 1656 to 1659, now first published from 

Upestt’ of nt Autograph “Taeiatie in the possession of William 

fe Lenten d with several 

Curious ces, Historical and ae 
By SOHN 1 PowtLL RUTT, 

= work serves to fill up the chasm go long existing in our 
new facts and 














swoeteat End tra lest eloquence, should have been gina 
among'us.” nt pritteh ¢ Crisie, October 1826. 
May be had separate, by the same Author, 
A Practical Commentary upon the First 
Epigtle of St. Peter, and other rey ‘orks. To which is 
refixed, a Life of the Author. By he Bar-3- B. Ropmenels-A- 
n 2 vols. 8vo. price 18s. boards, ortrait. 





8vo. 18s, 
[HE NIGHT. WATCH ; or, Tales of the 


Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 





Pe NeRON NARRATIVE of the IRISH 
REBELLION in 1798. 

ARLES. HAMILTON TEELING. 

Printed’ tor Meas Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 


n 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. 


TALY AS IT Is. Narrative of an English 
Family’s Residence for Three Years = that Country. 
By the Author of “ Four Years in France.” 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Barlington Street. 








In 1 large vol. 8vo. pomy mye with the best editions of 


EMORIALS of SHAKSPEARE; or, 
+ Sketches of his Character and Genius. By werlons 
iters. 
. ae Comected and Edited, with a — and Notes, 
By NATHAN DRAKE, M.D. 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burtington m Street. 


aa. woe » Foot, Bach, Abel, d&c 
ted for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 





1 vol. it Bvo. 
EMOIRS of the LIFE and TRAVELS 
of JOHN LEDYARD, the African Traveller. Now 
first published from his and C P 
Printed for —— Colburn, 8, New Burhington Street. 


4to. price 11. lls. 6d. boar: 


RAVELS and ADVEN TURES on the 
SHORE of the CASPIAN SEA; with some Account 
of the Trade, Cqrieras and Resources of those Countries. 
By JAMES B, FRASER, Esq. 
Author of “a Len in the Himala Mountains,” &c. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
Of whom may ‘be had, by the same Author, : 
Narrative of a Journey into Khorasan; in- 
cluding some Account of the Countries » the North-Bast of 
Persia. In 1 vol. 4to. with a new Map, 3. 

At present juncture, when an event D4 "important and in- 
teresting to all Europe, as the impending cenflict between Russia 
and Turkey, occupies the public attention; and when Persia is 
threatening to throw her force into the scale against the former, 
9 a if possible her late defeats, and eve her losses by a 

and vigorous attack a nee wold enemy,—it may be pre- 
ao that any intelli, 
of that country is likely 
mentioned Travels will be found 
mation on this arya Trey 3 
light upon the present condition 











g the s 
to abe pares | with a 
to ry 
and to new considerable 





In 8vo. price 15s. boards, 
HISTORY of the COURT of CHAN. 
: CERY; Se on the [ She seeee Com- 
toe Adznnieeatin « of Justice in the English Gone af Ey re Nd 
By JOSEPH je 
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